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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA 


I. THe ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF SLAVERY IN THE SEVERAL 
Economic ZONES OF AFRICA 


Slavery in Africa has existed from time immemorial, 
having arisen, not from any outside influence, but from the 
very nature of the local conditions. The three circum- 
stances necessary to develop slavery are: 

First, a country favored by the bounty of nature. Un- 
less nature yields generously it is impossible for a subject 
class to produce surplus enough to maintain their masters. 
Where nature is niggardly, as in many hunting districts, the 
labor of all the population is required to meet the demands 
of subsistence. 

Second, a country where the labor necessary to subsist- 
ence is, in some way, very disagreeable. In such cases 
every man and woman will seek to impose the task of pro- 
duction upon another. Among most primitive agricultural 
peoples, the labor necessary to maintenance is very monoto- 
nous and uninteresting, and no freeman will voluntarily per- 
form it. On the contrary, among hunting and fishing 
peoples, the labor of maintenance is decidedly interesting. 
It partakes of the nature of sport. 

Third, a country where there is an abundance of free 
land. In such a country it is impossible for one man to 
secure another to work for him except by coercion; for when 
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a man has a chance to use free land and its products he will 
work only for himself, and take all the product for himself 
rather than work for another and accept a bare subsistence 
for himself. On the contrary, where all the land is appro- 
priated a man who does not own land has no chance to live 
except at the mercy of the landlord. He is obliged to offer 
himself as a wage-earner or a tenant. The landlord can 
obtain, therefore, all the help he may need without coercion. 
Free labor is then economically advantageous to both the 
landlord and the wage-earner, since the freedom of the latter 
inspires greatly increased production. From these facts and 
considerations, verified by history, it may be laid down as a 
sociological law that where land is monopolized slavery 
necessarily yields to a regime of freedom.! 

In applying these principles to Africa it is necessary to 
take account of the natural division of the continent into 
distinct economic zones. Immediately under the equator is 
a wide area of heavy rainfall and dense forest. The rapidity 
and rankness of vegetable growth renders the region un- 
suited to agriculture. But the plentiful streams abound in 
fish and the forests in animals and fruits. The banana and 
plantain grow there in superabundance, and form the chief 
diet of the inhabitants. This may be called, for convenience, 
the banana zone. To the north and south of this zone are 
broad areas of less rainfall and forest, with a dry season 
suitable to agriculture. These may be called the agricul- 
ture zones. Still further to the north and south are areas 
of very slight rainfall and almost no forests, suitable for 
pasturage. Here cattle flourish in great numbers. These 
may be called the pastoral zones. These zones stretch hori- 
zontally across the continent except in case of the cattle 
zones, which, on account of the mountainous character of 
East Africa, include the plateau extending from Abyssinia 
to the Zambesi river. Each of these zones gives rise to dif- 
ferent types of men, and different characteristics of eco- 
nomic organization, of family life, government, religion, and 
art. 


1 Nieboer, “Slavery as an Industrial System,” 257-348. 
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In the banana zone nature is extremely bountiful. The 
people subsist mostly upon the spontaneous products. A 
small expenditure of effort will support a vast population. 
Agriculture is very little practiced. Here the effort to live 
would seem to be easier and more agreeable than in any 
other part of the world, so that man would not be under pres- 
sure to enslave his kind. But alas, the work of gathering 
and transporting the fruits, of the preparation and cooking 
them, as well as the bringing home and cooking of the game, 
the building of houses, etc., is not altogether pleasant. It 
is uninteresting, and the heat and the humidity of the climate 
render it almost insupportable in certain seasons and hours 
of the day. The repugnance to labor of tropical people, 
whether natives or white immigrants, is proverbial. Every 
one in the banana zone, therefore, seeks to shift his burden 
upon another. As a first resort, he unloads it upon his 
wife, and she, finding it grievous, cries out, and he then re- 
lieves her by procuring additional wives. This kind of 
wife-slavery suffices for the support of the population in 
this zone, but in the case of families of rank, who have been 
accustomed to some degree of luxury, other helpers are 
needed, and these form a class of domestic slaves. Now, 
in this zone, the climatic conditions not only render labor 
disagreeable but tend to curb aspiration, so that people do 
not acquire a taste or demand for products which minister 
to the higher nature. Lassitude keeps the standard of living 
down to a low level. Hence, in this zone the labor of women 
suffices, for the most part, for the maintenance of the popu- 
lation. Since land is free and no one will voluntarily work 
for another, such additional workers as are needed must be 
obtained and bound to the master by coercion. 

In this zone two very remarkable consequences follow 
from the fact that very few slaves are needed for workers. 
The first is the practice of cannibalism, once universal in 
this zone, and still in vogue throughout vast regions. The 
bountiful food supply attracts immigrants from all sides, 
and the result is a condition of chronic warfare. When one 
tribe defeats another the question arises, What is to be 
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done with the prisoners? As they cannot be profitably em- 
ployed as industrial workers, they are used to supplement 
a too exclusive vegetable diet. Wars come to be waged 
expressly for the sake of obtaining human flesh for food. 
The Monbuttu eat a part of their captives fallen in battle, 
and butcher and carry home the rest for future consump- 
tion. They bring home prisoners not to reduce to slavery 
but as butcher-meat to garnish future festivals. 

A second consequence of the limited demand for slaves 
is that war captives are sold to foreigners. Adjacent to 
the banana zone are zones of agriculture, where slaves are 
in great request, and, during the European connection with 
the slave trade, the normal demand for slaves in this zone 
was greatly heightened. Among the Niam Niam all pris- 
oners belong to the monarch. He sells the women and 
keeps the children for slaves. Hence, the banana zone has 
been the great reservoir for supplying slaves to other parts 
of the world. Hundreds of thousands of slaves came from 
this zone to the West Indies, and to the slave states of North 
and South America. In Dahomey and Ashanti war captives 
used to be sold ‘‘en bloc” to white traders at so much per 
capita. 

In the agricultural zones to the north and south nature 
is more niggardly, though she yields enough, when coaxed 
by the hoe, to permit of a large class of parasites. The 
labor of maintenance is more onerous than in the banana 
zone. While the heat and humidity are not so great the 
work is more grievous because of its greater quantity and 
monotony. The motive to shift the work is, therefore, very 
strong and the demand for slaves is very great. In fact, 
the ratio of slaves to freemen is about three or four to one. 
As land is free and the resources open, the only means of 
obtaining workers is by coercion. The supply of slaves is 
kept up by kidnapping, by warfare upon weak tribes, by the 
purchase of children from improvident parents, and by for- 
feiture of freedom through crime. 

In the cattle zones farther to the north and south, na- 
ture is still less bountiful. The labor of maintenance re- 
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quires a combination of the pastoral art, agriculture and 
trade. A slave class could not maintain itself and at the 
same time support a large master class. The labor of a 
large proportion of the population is, in one way or another, 
necessary to existence. The nature of the work, so far as it 
is pastoral or trading, is not especially irksome, but rather 
fascinating. Tending cattle is full of excitement, and is a 
kind of substitute for hunting; while trading is an occupa- 
tion which appeals with wonderful force to all the races of 
Africa. The impulse to shift labor in the cattle zones is, 
therefore, very slight, except in the case of a few popula- 
tions subsisting largely upon agriculture. The ruling classes, 
therefore, instead of owning many personal slaves, make a 
practice of subjugating the agricultural groups in such a 
way as to constitute a kind of feudalism. As land is free 
the enslaved groups can be made to serve the free class only 
by coercion. 

Similar conditions among the natural races all over the 
world give rise in the same way to the institution of slavery. 
Ellis thinks that slavery probably originated under the 
regime of exogamy where the sons born of captured women 
formed the slave class because they were considered inferior 
to the sons born of the women of the group.? But it is quite 
evident that slavery originated primarily from economic 
conditions. For further sociological explanations of slavery 
in the several zones the reader is referred to the author’s first 
and second volumes on the Negro races. 


II. Tue Stave TRADE oF West AFRICA AND THE DESERT 
OF SAHARA 

The African slave trade goes back as far as our knowl- 
edge of the Negro race. The first Negroes of which we 
have any record were probably slaves brought in caravans 
to Egypt. They were in demand as slaves in all the oases 
of the deserts, and along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
‘Among the ruling nations on the north coast,” says Heeren, 
“‘the Egyptians, Cyrenians and Carthaginians, slavery was 

2 “The Ewé Speaking Peoples,’ 222. 
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not only established but they imported whole armies of 
slaves, partly for home use, and partly, at least by the 
latter, to be shipped off to foreign markets. These wretched 
beings were chiefly drawn from the interior, where kid- 
napping was just as much carried on then as it is at present. 
Black male and female slaves were even an article of luxury, 
not only among the above mentioned nations, but even 
in Greece and Italy; and as the allurement to this traffic 
was on this account so great, the unfortunate Negro race 
had, even thus early, the wretched fate to be dragged into 
distant lands under the galling yoke of bondage.”’* Since 
the introduction of Mohammedanism, slaves have been 
carried eastward into all of the Moslem States as far as 
Asia Minor and Turkey, where they are still much valued 
as domestic servants or as eunuchs to guard the seraglios 
of Mohammedan princes. In the middle ages many African 
slaves were carried into Spain through the instrumentality of 
the Saracens, and from there the first slaves were imported 
into America. The supply of slaves for the Northern and 
Eastern States was obtained chiefly from the region of the 
Sudan. At an early period many caravan routes led north- 
ward from this region. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
slaves were obtained by a variety of methods, of which the 
most common was that of raiding the agricultural Nigritians 
who lived in towns and cities scattered and unorganized in 
the agricultural zone, and who were easy victims of the 
mounted bands of desert Berbers, Tuaregs and Arabs who 
descended into the region in quest of booty and captives. 
Robert Adams, an American sailor who was wrecked on 
the West Coast of Africa in 1810, said of the raiding par- 
ties sent out from Timbuktu, “‘These armed parties were 
all on foot except the officers. They were usually absent 
from one week to a month, and at times brought in consid- 
erable numbers,” mostly from the Bambaras. ‘‘The slaves 
thus brought in were chiefly women and children, who, after 


3 “Historical Researches,” 181. 
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being detained a day or two at the king’s house, were sent 
away to other parts for sale.”’ 4 

The Fellatahs, who, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, have been the dominators of the Nigritians in West 
Africa, used to carry on a merciless campaign against their 
subjects, destroying their homes and fields, and seizing 
women and children by the thousands to barter away to the 
West, or to send across the desert. Describing the effects 
of a Fellatah raid, Barth says: ‘“‘The whole village, which 
only a few moments before had been the abode of comfort 
and happiness, was destroyed by fire and made desolate. 
Slaughtered men, with their limbs severed from their bodies, 
were lying about in all directions and made passers-by shud- 
der with horror.” ® 

The slave traffic in the Sudan gave rise at a very early 
date to regular slave markets. The city of Jenné on the 
Niger was, in the middle ages, the greatest emporium in 
West Africa, far outshining Timbuktu. From the fif- 
teenth century to the present time, the most celebrated slave 
markets have been Kuka, on Lake Chad, Timbuktu, capital 
of the Songhay empire, Kano, capital of the Haussa empire, 
and Katsena, capital of a district of the same name. Rohlfs 
found at the Kuka slave market, white haired old men and 
women, children suckling strange breasts, young girls and 
strong boys who had come from Bornu, Baghirmi, Haussa, 
Logun, Musgu, Waday and from lands still more distant.® 

The slaves were carried across the desert by two kinds 
of caravans. First, those composed of nomad tribes, which 
migrated periodically from north to south. During the 
winter the tribes would pasture their camels along the edges 
of the desert, but in the spring they would visit the cities in 
the oases to gather up a supply of dates and other desert 
products to sell in the north. They would then in the same 
season proceed north to the cultivated regions of the Atlas 
mountains and arrive there in the midst of the harvest, ex- 
changing their southern commodities for grain, raw-wool, 

4 “Narrative of an American Sailor,” 55. 


5 “Travels in North and Central Africa,” II, 379. 
6 “Reise von Mittelmeer nach dem Tshad-See,” I, 344. 
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and a variety of European goods. At the end of the sum- 
mer they would return to the south, arriving at the oases 
just as the dates were ripening. Here the grain, wool and 
other stuffs from the north would be exchanged for dates 
and manufactured articles of the desert. The same tribes 
which advanced from the oases of the desert to the north 
also descended towards the south, thus establishing inter- 
course between the Barbary States and Timbuktu. Many 
slaves picked up by these immigrating tribes were carried 
from one oasis to another until they were finally sold into 
the states bordering the Mediterranean. 

The second kind of caravans were those conducted by 
merchants, traveling with hired camels, and making rapid 
and direct journeys across the desert to and from the chief 
slave markets. These caravans would come into the Sudan 
composed of men mounted upon camels, asses and mules, 
bringing salt, hides, cloth, and sundry articles from civilized 
North Africa, and return with slaves through Tibbu to 
Fezzan, and there fatten them for the Tripoli slave mar- 
kets. Those that came to Timbuktu returned to any of the 
Barbary States, and there transferred their slaves to other 
traders who carried them as far as Turkey in Asia. Those 
that came to Kano usually passed out by way of Kuka or 
Katsena and proceeded thence by several routes to markets 
in North Africa. 

The journey across the desert was exceedingly fatal to 
the blacks, since they were not accustomed to the northern 
climate. They suffered from hunger, thirst and cold, and a 
large per cent. of them perished along the way. Damber- 
ger, who traveled through the interior of Africa between 
1781 and 1797, relates, as follows, his experience as a slave- 
captive in crossing the desert. Passing through the Sudan 
he fell in with some Moors, journeying to Tegorarin, where 
he was sold to a slave dealer, who resold him to a Mussul- 
man en route to Mezzabath, a town on the river Oniwoh. 
Here again he was sold to a merchant who carried him to 
Marocco. He narrates that ‘‘On the 6th of September, my 
new master and I departed with the caravan. It consisted 
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of merchants from various nations, of persons of distinc- 
tion, who had been performing a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
of slaves. We proceeded slowly on our journey, as the 
roads were bad and our beasts were very heavily laden. 
Every day some of our company left the caravan, as we ap- 
proached or passed the respective destinations. We trav- 
eled over mountains where the path was sometimes so nar- 
row as only to permit the passage of one person at a time. 
We were constantly on the watch in these parts to prevent 
being surprised by the Arabs, as our caravan conveyed many 
valuable articles, which would have afforded rich plunder 
to those robbers. That which we apprehended actually 
happened on the seventh day after our departure, namely, 
on the 13th of Sept. A number of armed Arabs attacked 
us between the Cozul mountains and the river Tegtat; killed 
four of our slaves and three camels; and, though they lost 
several men in the attack, obstinately continued the combat. 
We defended ourselves to the utmost of our power, and at 
length had the good fortune to repel the whole troop. The 
victory, however, was not obtained till two of our merchants 
and five slaves were wounded, besides the four that were 
killed. We preserved all our property and the burthens of 
the slain camels were distributed among those that re- 
mained.” ? 

An account of the caravan traffic from Timbuktu is given 
by Jackson, who says that Timbuktu “‘has from time im- 
memorial carried on a very extensive and lucrative trade 
with the various maritime states of North Africa, viz., 
Marocco, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, Egypt, etc., by means of 
accumulated caravans, which cross the great desert of Sa- 
hara, generally between the months of September and April 
inclusive; these caravans consist of several hundred loaded 
camels, accompanied by the Arabs who let them to the mer- 
chants for the transportation of their merchandise to Fez, 
Marocco, etc., and at a very low rate. During their routes 
they were often exposed to the attacks of the roving Arabs 
of Sahara who generally commit their depredations as they 

7“Travels Through the Interior of Africa,’ 490. 
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approach the confines of the desert.” * The wind some- 
times rolls up the sand like great billows of the ocean, and 
caravans are often buried under the pile, and then the wind, 
shifting, scatters in the air those newly constructed mounds, 
and forms, amidst the chaos, dreadful gulfs and yawning 
abysses: the traveler, continually deceived by the aspect of 
the place, can discover his situation only by the position of 
the stars. 

When the caravans reach Akka, on the northern border 
of the desert, the camels and the guides are discharged, and 
others hired to proceed to Fez, Marocco, etc. The trip 
across the desert is made in about 130 days, including the 
necessary stops. Caravans go at the rate of three and one 
half miles an hour, and travel seven hours a day. The 
convoys of the caravan usually consist of two or more Arabs 
belonging to the tribe through whose territory the caravan 
passes. When the convoys reach the limit of their country, 
they transfer the caravan to other guides, and so on till the 
desert is crossed. The individuals who compose the cara- 
vans are accustomed to few comforts. ‘‘Their food, dress 
and accommodation are simple and natural: proscribed 
from the use of wine and intoxicating liquors by their re- 
ligion, and exhorted by its principles to temperance, they 
were commonly satisfied with a few nourishing dates and a 
draft of water; and they will travel for weeks successively 
without any other food.” ® 

The caravans from Timbuktu were wont to export to 
the Barbary States gold dust and gold rings, ivory, spices, 
and a great number of slaves. ‘‘A young girl of Haussa, 
of exquisite beauty,” remarks Jackson, ‘‘was once sold at 
Marocco, whilst I was there, for four hundred ducats, whilst 
the average price of slaves is about one hundred.” '° As to 
the cost of transporting the slaves, Jackson states that 
“Ten dollars expended in rice in Wangara is sufficient for 
a year’s consumption for one person; the wearing apparel 

8 “ An Account of the Empire of Morocco,”’ 282. 


® Tbid., 288. 
10 “ Account of the Empire of Morocco,”’ 292. 
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is alike economical; a pair of drawers, and sometimes a 
vest, forming all the clothing necessary in traversing the 
desert.”’ #4 

Gen. Daumas describes a journey he made from Katsena 
in the Sudan across the desert about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Arriving at Katsena, he says that his cara- 
van was met by a great and mixed crowd of Negroes, who 
crowded around the camels, speaking in the most animated 
manner their unknown language. He and his companions 
were assigned to a special quarter of the city, and provided 
with lodgings. The camels were put in charge of some 
poor men of the caravan who led them away every day to 
the pasture, brought them back at four or five o’clock in the 
evening, and placed them in the enclosure in the city. The 
caravan leaders paid their respects to the chief of the city 
who bade them welcome and promised them protection. 
The business proceeded leisurely, as it was customary for 
the caravans to remain there two months. 

The chief, not having a sufficient supply of slaves on 
hand to trade, caused his big drums to be beaten, and or- 
ganized two bands of troops to execute a raid among the 
heathen tribes to the east and southwest. The raiding 
bands attacked only tribes with whom they were at war, or 
who refused to adopt the Mohammedan religion. While 
the troops were on the warpath, the caravan leaders visited 
the city slave market and made, from day to day, a few pur- 
chases. The price paid for an old Negro was 10,000 to 
15,000 cowries, an adult Negro 30,000, a young Negro 
woman 50,000 to 60,000, a Negro boy or girl 35,000 to 
45,000. The seller agreed to take back, within three days of 
the date of the purchase, any slaves that proved to have ob- 
jectionable qualities, such as a disease, bad eyes or teeth, 
or a habit of snoring in sleep. As a rule slaves that come 
below Nupé were not salable for the reason that, being un- 
accustomed to eat salt, it was difficult for them to withstand 
the regime of the desert. Also, slaves from certain coun- 
tries south of Kano were not salable because they were can- 


1 Thid., 295. 
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nibals. The slaves from this region were recognized by 
their teeth which were sharpened to a point, resembling 
those of a dog. Negroes from other tribes were not pur- 
chased because they were believed to have the power of 
causing a man to die of consumption by merely looking at 
him. The purchase of Fellatahs, or pregnant Negro 
women, or Jews was strictly forbidden by the Sultan. The 
Fellatahs were not bought because they boasted of being 
white people. The Negro women could not be bought be- 
cause the child to be born would be the property of the Sultan 
if its mother were a heathen, and it would be free if the mother 
were a Mohammedan. The Jew Negroes could not be 
bought because they were jewelers, tailors, artisans and in- 
dispensable negotiators. 

The raiding troops, after having been on the campaign 
for nearly a month, returned with 2,000 captives, who 
marched in front of the column, the men, women, old and 
young, almost all nude, or half clad in ragged blue cloth, and 
the children piled upon the camels. The women were groan- 
ing, and the children crying, while the men, though seem- 
ingly more resigned, bore bloody marks upon their backs 
made by the whips. The convoy was marched to the palace, 
where its arrival was announced to the Sultan by a band of 
musicians. The Sultan complimented the chief, examined 
the slaves and ordered them to the slave market; and the 
next morning the caravan leaders were invited to come and 
make their purchases. 

After the slave-trading was over, it was necessary to 
purchase supplies of corn, millet, dried meat, butter and 
flour for three months, also to purchase camels and hide- 
tents. Daumas’s caravan, which set out from Metlily with 
only 64 camels and sixteen men, had now increased to 400 
slaves and nearly 600 camels. 

A caravan from Tuat, which had joined that of Daumas, 
had augmented in the same proportions. It had bought 
1,500 slaves and its camels had increased to 2,000. These 
two caravans waited two days to be joined by three others 
which had penetrated farther to the south. It was desir- 
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able that all of the caravans recross the desert together in 
order better to resist attacks from the Tuaregs, Tibbus, and 
other highwaymen of that region. 

The slaves had to be watched very closely, since believ- 
ing that they were to be eaten by the white men, they were 
ready to take any chance of escaping. The women were 
tied in twos by the feet, and the men tied eight or ten to- 
gether, each with his neck in an iron collar, to which was at- 
tached a short chain which held the hand of each slave at 
the height of his chest. At night Daumas fastened to his 
wrist the chains which bound all of his slaves together so 
that the least movement would wake him. 

In a short time the three expected caravans arrived. 
One had originally come from Ghedames, one from Ghat and 
one from Fezzan. The first had gone as far as Nupé. It 
brought back 3,000 slaves and 3,500 camels. The second 
had gone to Kano and returned with 400 or 500 slaves and 
700 or 800 camels. The third returned from Sokoto, and 
had about the same number of slaves and camels as the 
second. 

After the proper ceremonies of farewell at the palace of 
the Sultan, the camels were loaded, and the children placed 
upon the baggage. The Negro men, chained together, were 
placed in the middle of each caravan, and the women were 
grouped eight or ten together, and guarded by a man with 
a whip. The signal was given, and the great combined 
caravans, consisting in all of about 6,000 slaves and 7,500 
camels, started on their homeward march. 

But suddenly there was a mighty noise of crying and 
groaning, of calling at each other and bidding farewell 
to friends. Some were so overcome at the fear of being 
eaten that they rolled upon the ground and absolutely re- 
fused to walk. Nothing could persuade them to get up until 
a guard came along with his great whip which brought 
blood at each lash. As the great army passed through the 
gate of the city, an officer of the Sultan examined every 
slave to be sure none was a Fellatah, Mohammedan, or Jew. 
The Ghat caravan happened to have among its slaves a 

2 
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- Fellatah, who was at once discovered and set free. At the 
first camp, says Daumas, “Each caravan established its 
bivouac separately, and as soon as the camels were crouched, 
and after having chained our Negro women by the feet 
and in groups of eight or ten, we forced our Negro men 
to aid us, with the left hand which we had left free, to 
unload our baggage, to arrange it in a circle and to stretch 
in the center the tents which we had brought from Katsena. 
Two or three of the oldest women that we had not put in 
chains, but who had always had their two feet fettered, were 
directed to prepare our supper. We ate in groups of four. 
This sad supper over, we placed the guards around our 
camp, and made the slave women and men sleep as before 
said.” 

The next day the caravans were obliged to stop in con- 
sequence of a Negro woman who gave birth to a child. 
This stop, however, was not very lengthy. In a few hours 
she and her infant were placed upon a camel and the caravan 
went forward. When the camp was pitched for the next 
night, the leader, in making his rounds, ordered that the 
young Negro mother be left unshackled, and that she be 
given some meat for supper and allowed to sleep warmly 
upon a mat. But during the night, when everything was 
quiet, the mother put her infant in a basket filled with 
ostrich feathers, placed it upon her head, and made her es- 
cape. 

Next morning, upon discovering her flight, several bands 
of men were sent out in different directions to find her. 
One of these, after a few hours of search, found her in a 
thicket nursing her child. She was led back to the camp, 
and two gun-shots recalled the other bands, and the cara- 
vans then resumed their march. The caravans stopped at 
Aghezeur to replenish their provisions and make repairs; 
and up to that time none of the people had died, and only 
one camel was lost. 

After a month’s traveling they reached ‘‘Ogla d’As- 
saoua,’’ which was a rendezvous for all the marauding 


2 “Te Grand Desert,” 228. 
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bands that returned from the Sudan. It was particularly 
dangerous for the reason that it was the point at which 
groups of caravans divided and proceeded in different di- 
rections across the desert, and some of the independent 
caravans had to pass near the Tuareg nomads. 

‘‘None of our slaves,” says Daumas, “‘I am sure, will 
ever forget this stop, for it was there that they were for the 
first time given their liberty after being in irons a month. 
The men and women danced all day after the fashion of 
their own country, until they fell prostrated with heat and 
fatigue. Even those whose legs and necks had been made 
sore from the chains took an active part in this fatiguing 
exercise, and all came to kiss our hands and to prostrate 
themselves at our feet and to sprinkle them with sand. We 
were careful not to interrupt this feast of good augury. It 
was the first proof to us that they had at last accepted their 
lot, and we had no longer to fear they would dream of es- 
caping as they were so far from the Sudan and in the very 
middle of the desert. . . . From that day all were sincerely 
attached to us, and our joy was not less than theirs, for the 
continued watch which had been imposed upon us had been 
frightfully fatiguing. They helped us to load and unload 
our camels, to guide them en route, to stretch our tents, 
and to bring wood and water, labors which we alone had 
performed for a month. Finally we could lie down and 
sleep in peace.” * At an early hour the next morning the 
tents were folded and the several caravans parted com- 
pany. One went eastward through Ghat to Ghedames, ac- 
companied as far as Ghat by another whose wares were sold 
in Fezzan and to other caravans coming from Murzuk. An- 
other went eastward directly to Fezzan, where its merchan- 
dise was to be distributed to points in Tunis, Tripoli and 
Egypt. Daumas and his companion caravan of Tuat struck 
out to the northwest for the oasis of Tuat. 

Two thirds of the camels bought by Daumas in the Sudan 
died before he reached ‘‘Isalah” (Ain Salah?), as they 
could not stand the hardship of the journey, especially the 


13 Tbid., 251. 
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chilly and damp nights of the desert. Arriving at Metlily 
the Arab merchants repaired to a mosque and thanked God 
for His protection. 


III. Recion or NortTHWEST AFRICA AND THE DESERT OF 
SAHARA. HARDSHIP OF THE DESERT ROUTE 


In 1850 Barth estimated the number of slaves carried 
across the desert from Kuka at 5,000 per annum, and in 
1865 Rohlfs estimated the number at 10,000. A British 
Blue Book of 1873 estimated that the Mohammedan States 
of North Africa absorbed annually one million slaves. 

The mortality in crossing the desert was frightful. 
Denham saw near a well in the Tibbu country 100 skeletons 
of Negroes who had perished from hunger and thirst. In 
his travels he saw a skeleton every few miles, and for sev- 
eral days he passed from sixty to ninety skeletons per day. 
Sometimes a whole caravan perished, consisting of as many 
as 2,000 persons and 1,800 camels. The Negroes compos- 
ing the caravans often had to walk and carry heavy loads. 
Rohlfs says that if one did not know the route of their pil- 
grimage he could find the way by the bones that lie to the 
right and left of the path. When he was passing through 
Murzuk in 1865, he gave medical aid to a slave dealer who 
was very ill, and, in compensation, received a boy about 
seven or eight years old. The boy had traveled four months 
across the desert from Lake Chad. He knew nothing of 
his home country, had even forgotten his mother tongue, 
and could jabber only some fragments of speech picked up 
from the other slaves of the caravan. As a result of the 
long journey he was emaciated to a skeleton and so enfeebled 
that he could scarcely stand up. He crawled on all fours 
and kissed the hand of his new master, and the first words 
he uttered were ‘“‘I am hungry.” The boy prospered and 
followed Rohlfs to Berlin. Thomson, in his travels, men- 
tions having met a caravan of forty slave-girls crossing the 
Atlas Mountains on its way to Marocco. ‘A few were on 
camel-back, but most of them trudged on foot, their appear- 
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ance telling of the frightful hardships of the desert route. 
Hardly a rag covered their swarthy forms.’’ Marocco used 
to be the destination of most of the slaves transported 
across the desert. About twenty-five years ago the center 
of the traffic in that state was Sidi Hamed ibu Musa, seven 
days journey south of Mogador where a great yearly fes- 
tival was held. The slaves were forwarded thence in gangs 
to different towns, especially to Marocco City, and Me- 
quinez. Writing in 1897, Vincent says the slave trade is 
as active as ever at Mequinez and Marocco City. The 
slaves were sold on Fridays in the public markets of the in- 
terior, but never publicly at any of the seaports, owing to 
the adverse European influence. There is a large traffic at 
Fez, but Marocco City is the great mart for them, where 
one may see frequently men, women and children sold at 
one time. Marakesh was once a chief market in Marocco. 
In 1892 a caravan from Timbuktu reached that city with 
no less than 4,000 slaves, chiefly boys and girls whose price 
ranged from ten to fourteen pounds per head. As many as 
800 were sold there within ten days to buyers from Riff, 
Tafilett and other remote parts of the empire. A writer in 
the Anti-slavery Reporter, December, 1895, said: ‘‘Few 
people know the true state of affairs in Marocco; only those 
who live in daily touch with the common life of the people 
really get to understand the pernicious and soul-destroying 
system of human flesh-traffic as carried on in the public mar- 
kets of the interior. Having resided and traveled exten- 
sively in Marocco for some seven years, I feel constrained 
to bear witness against the whole gang of Arab slave-raiders 
and buyers of poor little innocent boys and girls. 

“When I first settled in Marocco I met those who de- 
nied the existence of slave-markets but since that time I 
have seen children, some of whom were of tender years, as 
well as very pretty young women, openly sold in the city of 
Marocco, and in the towns along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is also of very frequent occurrence to see slaves sold in 
Fez, the capital of Northern Marocco. 

“The first slave-girls that I actually saw being sold were 
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of various ages. They had just arrived from the Soudan, 
a distance by camel, perhaps, of forty days’ journey. Two 
swarthy-looking men were in charge of them. The timid 
little creatures, mute as touching Arabic, for they had not 
yet learned to speak in that tongue, were pushed out by 
their captors from a horribly dark and noisome dungeon 
into which they had been thrust the night before. Then, 
separately, or two by two, they were paraded up and down 
before the public gaze, being stopped now and again by 
some of the spectators and examined exactly as a horse 
dealer would examine the points of a horse before buying 
the animal at any of the public horse-marts in England. 
The sight was sickening. Some of the girls were terrified, 
others were silent and sad. Every movement was watched 
by the captives, anxious to know their present fate. My 
own face blushed with anger as I stood helpless by and saw 
those sweet, dark-skinned, wooly-headed Soudanese sold into 
slavery. 

“Our hearts have ached as we have heard from time to 
time from the lips of slaves of the indescribable horrors of 
the journeys across desert plains, cramped in pain, parched 
with thirst, and suffocated in panniers, their food a handful 
of maize. Again, we have sickened at the sight of murdered 
corpses, left by the wayside to the vulture and the burn- 
ing rays of the African sun, and we have prayed, perhaps 
as never before, to the God of justice to stop these cruel 
practices.” 

Tunis and Algiers have also been great receptacles for 
the slaves of the Sudan. Describing the slave market at 
Tunis, Vincent says that it is a courtyard surrounded by 
arcades, the pillars of which are all of the old Roman fabri- 
cation. Around the court are little chambers or cells in 
which the slaves are kept, the men below, the women in the 
story above. 

According to the statement of Barard, in 1906, Negro 
slavery is still prevalent throughout Marocco, and Negro 
women still populate the harems. ‘‘In the towns and plains, 
the present generations are pretty strongly colored by their 
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infusion of black blood. But the mountainous tribes who 
represent three fourths of a Maroccan population have kept 
themselves almost free from mixture; white or blond, they 
always resemble, by the color of their skin or texture of 
hair, the Europeans of Germany or France rather than the 
Mediterraneans of Spain and Italy.” In Tunis the open 
sale of slaves is pretty well suppressed, but in a modified 
form the trade continues. Vivian says: ‘‘By resorting to 
fictitious marriages, and other subterfuges, the owner of a 
harem may procure as many slaves as he pleases, and, once 
he has got them into his house, no one can possibly inter- 
fere to release them. Slaves can, of course, escape and 
claim protection from the Consulates, but, as a matter of 
fact, they are generally quite contented with their position 
and know that such action would only involve them in ruin.”’ 
In all of the Barbary States the slave trade is at the pres- 
ent time under prohibition, although it has not been effec- 
tively suppressed in any of them. According to a recent 
statement in the Anti-slavery Reporter, ‘“‘a sale of slaves 
among which some white women and children were included, 
took place in a Fondak (an enclosure for accommodation 
of travelers and animals) in Tangier in April last (1906) 
and the sale was reported in a local newspaper, Al Moghreb 
Al Aksa.”’ In July of the same year it was reported that 
a young black girl had been brought to the city and sold as 
a slave. The sultan had issued orders to the customs offi- 
cers and at the various ports to prevent the transport of 
slaves by sea, and in event of any person discovered to be 
bringing slaves by sea, to punish him and free the slaves 
in his possession. 

In July, 1906, the Anti-slavery Society of Italy pub- 
lished the particulars of a Turkish ship which left the port 
of Bengazi (Tripoli) for Constantinople with six slaves on 
board. Through the activity of the Society’s agent the 
vessel was boarded and the slaves liberated. 

Within the last decade the traffic in slaves across the 
desert has been limited to routes between the Niger and 
Marocco, and between Kuka and Tripoli. At the present 
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time there are probably no regular slave routes across the 
desert. Owing to the activity of European consuls in 
Northwest Africa caravans have a precarious existence and 
no safe markets. 

“Only a few years ago,” says the Anti-slavery Re- 
porter, ‘‘Timbuctu, the famous trade metropolis of Central 
Africa, was also the most active center of the slave trade. 
French occupation (1894) has put an end to that traffic, and 
it is extending the pax Gallica throughout the vast and fer- 
tile territory of the Niger where formerly anarchy and bru- 


tality reigned.”’ 4 
JEROME Down, 


Professor in the University of Oklahoma. 


14 “Tunesia and the Modern Barbary Pirates,” 65. 


THE NEGRO IN THE FIELD OF INVENTION 


There is no branch of technical and scientific industry 
in our country that is at all comparable in scope and results 
with the business of perfecting inventions. These consti- 
tute the basis on which nearly all our great manufacturing 
enterprises are conducted, both as to the machinery em- 
ployed and the articles produced. So vast is the field cov- 
ered by inventors, and so industriously do they apply their 
talent to it that patents for new and useful inventions are 
now being granted them by our government at the rate of 
more than one hundred a day for every day that the office 
is open for business. And when one considers the enor- 
mous part played by American inventors in the economic, 
industrial and financial development of our country, it be- 
comes a matter of importance to ascertain what share in 
this great work is done by the American Negro. 

The average American seems not to know that the Negro 
has contributed very materially to this result. Not know- 
ing it, he does not believe it, and not believing it he easily ad- 
vances to the mental attitude of being ready to assert that 
the Negro has done absolutely nothing worth while in the 
field of invention. This conclusion necessarily grows out 
of the traditional attitude of the average American on the 
question of the capacity of the Negro for high scientific and 
technical achievement. This state of mind on the part of 
the general public is not perceptibly changed by the well- 
authenticated reports now and then of meritorious inven- 
tions in many lines of experiment made by Negroes in vari- 
ous parts of the country, notwithstanding the fact that these 
reports are frequently made through channels that would 
seem to leave nothing to doubt. 

It has always been and presumably always will be diffi- 
cult for truth to outrun a falsehood. One instance of the 
way in which such false and erroneous impressions of the 
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Negro’s capacity and achievement gain currency and fix 
themselves in the public mind is shown sometimes in the 
campaign methods of some politicians. One of these, a 
Marylander, addressing a political gathering in his native 
State in behalf of his own candidacy for Congress, a few 
years ago declared that the Negro was not entitled to vote 
because he had never evinced sufficient capacity to justify 
such a privilege, and that not one of the race had ever yet 
reached the dignity of an inventor. It is not easy to un- 
derstand how a gentleman of the requisite qualifications to 
represent an intelligent constituency acceptably in the Con- 
gress of the United States could so palpably pervert the 
truth in a matter on which he could so easily have rightly 
informed himself. At the time when this statement was 
made, 1903, in Talbot County, Maryland, there was on the 
shelves of the Library of Congress a book! containing a 
chapter on ‘“‘The Negro as an Inventor,” and citing several 
hundred patents granted by our government for inventions 
by Negroes. And still another instance is that of a leading 
newspaper of Richmond, which some time ago published 
the bold statement that of the many thousands of patents 
granted to the inventors in this country annually not a 
single patent had ever been granted to a colored man. These 
and similar general statements which make no mention of 
exceptions admit of but one interpretation. The wish may 
be father to the thought, but the truth is not father to their 
words. 

In the cause of truth it is very gratifying to the writer 
to be able to show that notwithstanding the frequency and 
the persistency of these misrepresentations, the facts are 
gradually coming to the front to prove that the Negro not 
only now but in the remote past exhibited considerable of 
the inventive genius which has been so instrumental in the 
development of our country. In the ordinary course of in- 
vestigation along this particular line the official records of 
the U. 8. Patent Office must necessarily be referred to in 


1“ Twentieth Century Negro Literature,” by W. W. Culp, page 399. Pub- 
lished by J. L. Nichols Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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order to ascertain the number of patents granted either for 
a given class of inventors, or to a certain geographical group 
of citizens, as by State or nationality, or for a given period 
of time. But, voluminous as are these records, and various 
as are the items they cover, they make almost no disclosure 
of the fact that any of the multitude of patents that are 
granted daily are for inventions by Negroes. The solitary 
exception to this statement is the case of Henry Blair, of 
Maryland, to whom were granted two patents on corn 
harvesters, one in 1834, the other in 1836. In both cases 
he is designated in the official records as a ‘‘colored man.” 
To the uninformed this very exception might appear con- 
clusive, but it is not. It has long been the fixed policy of 
the Patent Office to make no distinction as to race in the 
records of patents granted to American citizens. All Amer- 
ican inventors stand on a level before the Patent Office. It 
may perhaps be an open question whether, in the enforce- 
ment of such a policy, the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages as it regards colored inventors. 

In the period preceding the Civil War mechanical in- 
ventions of merit by colored persons were not numerous, so 
far as the investigation has shown, but this was also true 
of all classes of inventors of that time. With the great ma- 
jority of slaves the question uppermost among them was 
how to effect their freedom, and those who were fortunately 
gifted with an active intelligence and some vision were, for 
the most part, using their mental faculties to devise some 
plan to interest others in their efforts for emancipation. 
This situation would obviously lend itself more readily to 
developing literary talent and oratorical ability than to pro- 
ducing machinists, engineers or inventors. Hence the 
preachers and teachers and orators of the colored race that 
here and there rose above the masses greatly outnumbered 
the inventors. But it should be remembered also in this 
connection that in the period just mentioned the mechanical 
industries of the South were carried on mostly by slaves, 
and that bits of history gathered here and there show that 
many of the simple mechanical contrivances of the day 
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were devised by the Negro in his effort to minimize the 
exactions of his daily toil. None of these inventions were 
patented by the United States as being the inventions of 
slaves; and it is quite conceivable that some inventions of 
value perfected by this class will be forever lost sight of 
through the attitude at that time of the Federal Govern- 
ment on that subject. In 1858 Jeremiah 8. Black, Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, confirmed a decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior, on appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, refusing to grant a patent on an invention 
by a slave, either to the slave as the inventor, or to the master 
of the latter, on the ground that, not being a citizen, the 
slave could neither contract with the government nor assign 
his invention to his master.” 

Another instance of this sort was an invention on the 
plantation owned by Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Presi- 
dent of the late Confederate States. The Montgomerys, 
father and sons, were attached to this family, and some of 
them made mechanical appliances which were adopted for 
use on the estate. One of them in particular, Benjamin T. 
Montgomery, father of Isaiah T. Montgomery, founder of 
the prosperous Negro Colony of Mound Bayou, Mississippi, 
invented a boat propeller. It attracted the favorable at- 
tention of Jefferson Davis himself, who unsuccessfully 
tried to have it patented. The writer is informed by a re- 
cent letter from Isaiah T. Montgomery that it was Jefferson 
Davis’s failure in this matter that led him to recommend to 
the Confederate Congress the law passed by that body 
favorable to the grant of patents for the inventions of slaves. 
The law was: 


“And be it further enacted, that in case the original inventor or discoverer 
of the art, machine or improvement for which a patent is solicited is a slave, 
the master of such slave may take an oath that the said slave was the original; 
and on complying with the requisites of the law shall receive a patent for said 
discovery or invention, and have all the rights to which a patentee is entitled 
by law.” # 


2 Opinions of Attorney General of the U. 8., Vol. 9, page 171. 

3 An act to establish a Patent Office, and to provide for granting patents 
for new and useful discoveries, inventions, improvements and designs. Statutes 
at large of the Confederate States of America, 1861-64, page 148. 
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The national ban on patents for the inventions of slaves 
did not, of course, attach itself to the inventions made by 
‘“‘free persons of color” residing in this country. So that 
when James Forten, of Philadelphia, who lived from 1766 
to 1842, perfected a new device for handling sails, he had 
no difficulty in obtaining a patent for his invention, nor in 
deriving from it comfortable financial support for himself 
and family during the remainder of his life. 

This was also true in the case of Norbert Rillieux, a 
colored Creole of Louisiana. In 1846 he invented and 
patented a vacuum pan which in its day revolutionized to a 
large extent the then known method of refining sugar. 
This invention with others which he also patented are known 
to have aided very materially in developing the sugar in- 
dustry of Louisiana. Rillieux was a machinist and an engi- 
neer of fine reputation in his native State, and displayed 
remarkable talent for scientific work on a large scale. Among 
his other known achievements was the development of 
a practicable scheme for a system of sewerage for the city 
of New Orleans, but he here met his handicap of color through 
the refusal of the authorities to accord to him such an honor 
as would be evidenced by the acceptance and adoption 
of his plan.** Who knows but that the city of New Orleans 
might have been able to write a different chapter in the 
history of its health statistics on the Yellow Fever peril 
if its prejudices had not been allowed to dominate its 
prophecy? 

Let us turn now to a consideration of those inventions 
made by colored inventors since the war period, and at a 
time when no obstacles stood in the way. With the broad- 
ening of their industrial opportunities, and the incentive of 
a freer market for the products of their talent, it was 
thought that the Negroes would correspondingly exhibit 
inventive genius, and the records abundantly prove this 
to have been true. But how have these records been made 
available? It has already been shown that no distinction 
as to race appears in the public records of the Patent Office, 


3° Desdunes, Nos Hommes et Notre Histoire, 101. 
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and for this reason the Patent Office has been repeatedly 
importuned to set in motion some scheme of inquiry that 
would disclose, as far as is possible, how many patents 
have been granted by the government for the inventions 
of Negroes. This has been done by the Patent Office on 
two different occasions. The first official inquiry was made 
by the Office at the request of the United States Commis- 
sion to the Paris Exposition of 1900, and the second at the 
request of the Pennsylvania Commission conducting the 
Emancipation Exposition at Philadelphia in 1913. In both 
instances the Patent Office sent out several thousand circular 
letters directed to prominent patent lawyers, large manu- 
facturing firms, and to newspapers of wide circulation, ask- 
ing them to inform the Commissioner of Patents of any 
authentic instances known by them to be such, in which the 
patents granted by the Office had been for inventions by 
Negroes. 

The replies were numerous, interesting and inform- 
ing. Every one of the several thousand that came to the 
Patent Office was turned over to the writer who, in his 
capacity as an employee of that department, very willingly 
assumed the additional task of assorting and recording 
them, verifying when possible the information presented, 
and extending the correspondence personally when this 
proved to be necessary either to trace a clew or clinch a fact. 
The information obtained in this way showed, first, that a 
very large number of colored inventors had consulted pat- 
ent lawyers on the subject of getting patents on their inven- 
tions, but were obliged finally to abandon the project for 
lack of funds; secondly, that many colored inventors had ac- 
tually obtained patents for meritorious inventions, but the 
attorneys were unable to give sufficient data to identify the 
cases specifically, inasmuch as they had kept no identifying 
record of the same; thirdly, that many patents had been 
taken out by the attorneys for colored clients who preferred 
not to have their racial identity disclosed because of the 
probably injurious effect this might have upon the commer- 
cial value of their patents; and lastly, that more than a thou- 
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sand authentic cases were fully identified by name of inventor, 
date and number of patent and title of invention, as being 
the patents granted for inventions of Negroes. These 
patents represent inventions in nearly every branch of the 
industrial arts—in domestic devices, in mechanical appli- 
ances, in electricity through all its wide range of uses, in 
engineering skill and in chemical compounds. The fact is 
made quite clear that the names obtained were necessarily 
only a fractional part of the number granted patents. 

It developed through these inquiries that some very im- 
portant industries now in operation on a large scale in our 
country are based on the inventions of Negroes. Foremost 
among these is the gigantic enterprise known as The United 
Shoe Machinery Company of Boston. In a biographical 
sketch of its president, Mr. Sidney W. Winslow, a multi- 
millionaire,* it is related that he claims to have laid the 
foundation of his immense fortune in the purchase of a 
patent for an invention by a Dutch Guiana Negro named Jan 
E. Matzeliger. This inventor was born in Dutch Guiana, 
September, 1852. His parents were a native Negro woman 
and her husband, a Dutch engineer, who had been sent there 
from Holland to direct the government construction works 
at that place. As a very young man Matzeliger came to 
this country and served an apprenticeship as a cobbler, 
first in Philadelphia and later in Lynn, Massachusetts. The 
hardships which he suffered gradually undermined his 
health and before being able to realize the full value of his 
invention, he passed away in 1889 in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. 

He invented a machine for lasting shoes. This was 
the first appliance of its kind capable of performing all 
the steps required to hold a shoe on its last, grip and pull 
the leather down around the heel, guide and drive the nails 
into place and then discharge the completed shoe from the 
machine. This patent when bought by Mr. Winslow was 
made to form the nucleus of the great United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, which now operates on a capital stock of 

* Munsey’s Magazine, August, 1912, p. 723. 
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more than twenty million dollars, gives regular employ- 
ment to over 5,000 operatives, occupies with its factories 
more than 20 acres of ground, and represents the consolida- 
tion of over 40 subsidiary companies. The establishment 
and maintenance of this gigantic business enterprise forms 
one of the biggest items in the history of our country’s in- 
dustrial development. 

Within the first twenty years following the formation of 
The United Shoe Machinery Company, in 1890, the product 
of American shoe manufacturers increased from $220,000,- 
000 to $442,631,000, and during the same period the export 
of American shoes increased from $1,000,000 to $11,000,000, 
the increase being traceable solely to the superiority of the 
shoes produced by the new American machines, founded on 
the Matzeliger type. The cost of shoes was reduced more 
than 50 per cent. by these machines and the quality im- 
proved correspondingly. The wages of workers greatly in- 
creased, the hours of labor diminished, and the factory condi- 
tions surrounding the laborers immensely improved. The 
improvement thus brought about in the quality and price 
of American shoes has made the Americans the best shod 
people in the world.® 

That invention will serve as Matzeliger’s towering mon- 
ument far beyond our vision of years. Throughout all shoe- 
making districts of New England and elsewhere the Matze- 
liger type of machine is well known, and to this day it is fre- 
quently referred to in trade circles as the ‘Nigger ma- 
chine,”’ the relic, perhaps, of a possible contemptuous refer- 
ence to his racial identity; and yet there were some news- 
paper accounts of his life in which it was denied that he had 
Negro blood in him. A certified copy of the death certifi- 
cate of Matzeliger, which was furnished the writer by Wil- 
liam J. Connery, Mayor of Lynn, on Oct. 23, 1912, states 
that Matzeliger was a mulatto. 

Another prosperous business growing out of the inven- 
tions of a colored man is The Ripley Foundry and Machine 


5“Short History of American Shoemaking,” by Frederick A. Gannon, 
Salem, Mass., 1912. 
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Company, of Ripley, Ohio, established by John P. Parker. 
He obtained several patents on his inventions, one being 
a “‘screw for Tobacco Presses,” patented in September, 
1884, and another for a similar device patented in May, 
1885. Mr. Parker set up a shop in Ripley for the manu- 
facture of his presses, and the business proved success- 
ful from the first. The small shop grew into a large foun- 
dry where upwards of 25 men were constantly employed. 
It was owned and managed by Mr. Parker till his death. 
The factory is still being operated, and on the business lines 
originated by the founder, but the ownership has passed 
from the Parker family. 

Another business, the development of which is due in 
large measure to the inventions of a colored man, Elijah 
McCoy, is that of making automatic lubricators for ma- 
chinery. Mr. McCoy is regarded as a pioneer inventor in 
that line. He completed and patented his first lubricating 
cup in 1872. Since then he has patented both in this country 
and abroad nearly fifty different inventions relating princi- 
pally to the art of automatic lubrication machinery, but 
including also a considerable variety of other devices. His 
lubricating cup was at one time in quite general use on 
the locomotives of the leading railways of the Northwest, 
on the steamers of the Great Lakes, and in up-to-date fac- 
tories throughout the country. He is still living in Detroit, 
Michigan, and still adding new inventions to his already 
lengthy list. 

In completing and patenting upwards of 50 different 
inventions Granville T. Woods, late of New York, appears 
to have surpassed every other colored inventor in the num- 
ber and variety of his inventions. His inventive record be- 
gan in 1884 in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he then resided, and 
continued without interruption for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He passed away January 30, 1910, in the city of New 
York, where he had carried on his business for several years 
immediately preceding. While his inventions relate prin- 
cipally to electricity, the list also includes such as a steam 
boiler furnace, the subject of his first patent, obtained in 
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June, 1884; an amusement apparatus, December, 1899; an 
incubator, August, 1900; and automatic airbrakes, in 1902, 
1903, and 1905. His inventions in telegraphy include several 
patents for transmitting messages between moving trains, also 
a number of other transmitters. He patented fifteen in- 
ventions for electric railways, and as many more various 
devices for electrical control and distribution. 

In the earlier stages of his career as a successful inventor 
he organized the Woods Electric Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This company took over by assignment many 
of his earlier patents; but as his reputation in the scien- 
tific world grew apace, and his inventions began to multiply 
in number and value, he seems to have found a ready market 
for them with some of the largest and most prosperous 
technical and scientific corporations in the United States. 
The official records of the United States Patent Office show 
that many of his patents were assigned to such companies 
as the General Electric Company, of New York, some to the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, of Pennsylvania, others 
to the American Bell Telephone Company, of Boston, and 
still others to the American Engineering Company, of New 
York. So far as the writer is aware there is no inventor of 
the colored race whose creative genius has covered quite 
so wide a field as that of Granville T. Woods, nor one whose 
achievements have attracted more universal attention and 
favorable comment from technical and scientific journals both 
in this country and abroad. 

Granville Woods’ brother, Lyates Woods, is credited 
with uniting with Granville in the joint invention of several 
machines. Most of these consisted of electrical apparatuses, 
but two of them seem to have been of sufficient importance 
to attract the attention of such corporations as the Westing- 
house Electric Company, of Pennsylvania. Patents No. 
775,825, of March 29, 1904, and No. 795,243, of July 18, 
1905, both for railway brakes, were assigned by the Woods 
brothers to this company. The record shows that the 
American Bell Telephone Company purchased Woods’ 
patent No. 315,386, granted April 7, 1885, for the latter’s 
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invention of an apparatus for transmitting messages by 
electricity. The same inventor sold to the General Elec- 
tric Company, of New York, his patent No. 667,110, of 
January 29, 1901, on his invention for electric railways. 

We should mention here also two other inventors of im- 
portance in the line of appliances for musical instruments, 
Mr. J. H. Dickinson and his son S. L. Dickinson, both of New 
Jersey. They have been granted more than a dozen patents 
for their appliances, mostly in the line of devices connected 
with the player piano machinery. They are still engaged in 
the business of inventing, and both are holding responsible 
and lucrative positions with first-class music corporations. 

The inventions of W. B. Purvis, of Philadelphia, in ma- 
chinery for making paper bags are reported to be respon- 
sible for much of the great improvement made in that art; 
and his patents, more than a dozen in number on that sub- 
ject alone, are said to have brought him good financial re- 
turns. Many of them are recorded as having been sold to 
the Union Paper Bag Company, of New York. 

Another instance is that of an invention capable of play- 
ing an important part in the cotton raising industry. This 
was a cotton-picking machine covered by two patents 
granted to A. P. Albert, a native Louisiana Creole. Mr. 
Albert invented a second machine which is said to have the 
merit of perfect practicability, a feat not easy of accomplish- 
ment in that class of machinery. Special significance is at- 
tached to this case because of the inventor’s experience in 
putting through his application for a patent. He was obliged 
to appeal from the adverse decision of the principal exam- 
iner to the Board of Examiners-In-Chief, a body of highly 
trained legal and technical experts appointed to pass upon 
the legal and mechanical merits of an invention turned down 
by the primary examiners. Albert appeared before this 
Board in his own defense with a brief prepared entirely 
by himself, and won his case through his thorough painstak- 
ing presentation of all the legal and technical points in- 
volved. Mr. Albert is a graduate of the Law Department 


of Howard University in Washington, and is connected with 
3 
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the United States Civil Service as an examiner in the Pension 
Office. 

Other colored men in the Departmental Civil Service at 
Washington have obtained patents for valuable inventions. 
W. A. Lavalette patented two printing presses, Shelby J. 
Davidson a mechanical tabulator and adding machine, Rob- 
ert A. Pelham a pasting machine, Andrew F. Hilyer two 
hot air register attachments; and Andrew D. Washington 
a shoe horn. Nearly a dozen patents have been granted 
Benjamin F. Jackson, of Massachusetts, on his inventions. 
These consisted of a heating apparatus, a matrix drying 
apparatus, a gas burner, an electrotyper’s furnace, a steam 
boiler, a trolley wheel controller, a tank signal, and a hydro- 
carbon burner system. 

It is not generally known that Frederick J. Loudin, who 
brought fame and fortune to one of the leading Negro uni- 
versities in the South by carrying the Fisk Jubilee Troupe 
of Singers on several successful concert tours around the 
world, is also entitled to a place on the list of Negro in- 
ventors. He obtained two patents for his inventions, one 
for a fastener for the meeting rails of sashes, December, 
1893, and the other a key fastener in January, 1894. Sev- 
eral colored inventors have also applied their inventive skill 
to solving the problem of aerial navigation, with the result 
that some of them have been granted patents for their in- 
ventions in airships. Among these are J. F. Pickering, of 
Haiti, February 20, 1900; James Smith, California, October, 
1912; W. G. Madison, Iowa, December, 1912; and J. E. 
Whooter, Missouri, 2 patents, October 30 and November 3, 
1914. It has been reported that the invention in automatic 
car coupling covered by the patent to Andrew J. Beard, of 
Alabama, dated November 23, 1897, was sold by the patentee 
to a New York car company, for more than fifty thousand 
dollars. This same patentee has obtained patents on more 
than a half dozen other inventions, mostly in the same line. 

Willie H. Johnson, of Texas, obtained several patents on 
his inventions, two of them being for an appliance for over- 
coming “‘dead center” in motion; one for a compound en- 
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gine, and another for a water boiler. Joseph Lee, a colored 
hotel keeper, of Boston, completed and patented three inven- 
tions in dough-kneading machines, and is reported as having 
succeeded in creating a considerable market for them in the 
bread-making industry in New England. Brinay Smartt, of 
Tennessee, made inventions in reversing valve gears, and 
received several patents on them in 1905, 1906, 1909, 1911 and 
1913. 

The path of the inventor is not always an easy one. 
The experiences of many of them often lie along paths 
that seem like the proverbial ‘‘way of the transgressor.” 
This was fitly exemplified in the case of Henry A. Bowman, 
a colored inventor in Worcester, Massachusetts, who devised 
and patented a new method of making flags. After he had 
established a paying business on his invention, the information 
came to him that a New York rival was using the same in- 
vention and ‘‘cutting”’ his business. Bowman brought suit 
for infringement, but, as he informed the writer, the suit 
went against him on a legal technicality, and being unable 
to carry the case through the appellate tribunals, the de- 
struction of his business followed. 

One inventor, J. W. Benton, of Kentucky, completed an 
invention of a derrick for hoisting, and being without suffi- 
cient means to travel to Washington to look after the patent, 
he packed the model in a grip, and walked from Kentucky 
to Washington in order to save carfare. He obtained his 
patent, October 2, 1900. 

One other instance in which the inventor regards his ex- 
perience as one of special hardship is the case of E. A. Rob- 
inson of Chicago. He obtained several patents for his in- 
ventions, among which are an electric railway trolley, Sep- 
tember 19, 1893; casting composite and other car wheels, 
November 23, 1897; a trolley wheel, March 22, 1898; a rail- 
way switch, September 17, 1907; and arail, May 5, 1908. He 
regards the second patent as covering his most valuable in- 
vention. He says that this was infringed on by two large 
corporations, the American Car and Foundry Company, and 
the Chicago City Railway Company. He endeavored to stop 
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them by litigation, but the court proceedings in the case ® 
appear to reveal some rather discouraging aspects of a fight 
waged between a powerless inventor on the one side and 
two powerful corporations on the other. So far as is known, 
the case is still pending. 

These instances of hardships, however, in the lot of in- 
ventors are in no sense peculiar to colored inventors. They 
merely form a part of the hard struggle always present in 
our American life—the struggle for the mighty dollar; and 
in the field of invention as elsewhere the race is not always 
to the swift. A man may be the first to conceive a new idea, 
the first to translate that idea into tangible, practical form 
and reduce it to a patent, but often that “‘slip betwixt the 
cup and the lip” leaves him the last to get any reward for his 
inventive genius. 

Because of the very many interesting instances at hand 
the temptation is very great to extend this enumeration be- 
yond the intended limits of this article by specific references 
to the large number of colored men and women who in many 
lands and other days have given unmistakable evidence of 
really superior scientific and technical ability. But this 
temptation the writer must resist. Let it suffice to say that 
the citations already given show conclusively that the color 
of a man’s skin has not yet entirely succeeded in barring his 
admission to the domain of science, nor in placing upon 
his brow the stamp of intellectual inferiority. 

Henry E. BAKER, 
Assistant Examiner, United States Patent Office. 


6 A copy of this was shown the writer September, 1915. 
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During the eighteenth century the Quakers gradually 
changed from the introspective state of seeking their own 
welfare into the altruistic mood of helping those who shared 
with them the heritage of being despised and rejected of 
men. After securing toleration for their sect in the inhos- 
pitable New World they began to think seriously of others 
whose lot was unfortunate. The Negroes, therefore, could 
not escape their attention. Almost every Quaker center de- 
clared its attitude toward the bondmen, varying it accord- 
ing to time and place. From the first decade of the eighteenth 
century to the close of the American Revolution the Quakers 
passed through three stages in the development of their 
policy concerning the enslavement of the blacks. At first 
they directed their attention to preventing their own ad- 
herents from participating in it, then sought to abolish the 
slave trade and finally endeavored to improve the condition 
of all slaves as a preparation for emancipation. 

Among those who largely determined the policy of the 
Quakers during that century were William Burling ! of Long 
Island, Ralph Sandiford of Pennsylvania, Benjamin Lay of 
Abington, John Woolman of New Jersey and Anthony 
Benezet of Philadelphia. Early conceiving an abhorrence 
to slavery, Burling denounced it by writing anti-slavery 
tracts and portraying its unlawfulness at the yearly meet- 
ings of the Quakers. Ralph Sandiford followed the same 

1 William Burling of Long Island was the first to conceive an abhorrence 
of slavery. Early in his career he began to-speak of the wickedness of the 
institution at the yearly meetings of the Quakers. He wrote several tracts to 
publish to the world his views on this great question. His first tract appeared 
in 1718. It was addressed to the elders of the Friends to direct their attention 
to “the inconsistency of compelling people and their posterity to serve them 
continually and arbitrarily, and without any proper recompense for their serv- 
ices.” See Clarkson’s ‘History of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade,” 


Volume I, pp. 146-147. 
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methods and in his ‘‘ Mystery of Iniquity” published in 
1729, forcefully exposed the iniquitous practice in a stirring 
appeal in behalf of the Africans.2, Benjamin Lay, not con- 
tented with the mere writing of tracts, availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by frequent contact with those in 
power to interview administrative officials of the slave col- 
onies, undauntedly demanding that they bestir themselves 
to abolish the evil system.* Struck by the wickedness of 
the institution while traveling through the South prior to 


2 After Burling came Ralph Sandiford, a merchant engaged in business in 
Philadelphia. This man attracted the attention of his friends because he de- 
clined the assistance offered him by persons sufficiently wealthy to establish him 
in life, merely because they had acquired their wealth by enslaving Negroes. 
He not only labored among his own people for the liberation of the slaves, 
but boldly appealed to others. He finally expressed his sentiments in a publi- 
cation called the ‘Mystery of Inquiry,” a brief treatise on the evil of the insti- 
tution of slavery. The importance attached to this work is that Sandiford 
published it and circulated it at his own expense despite the fact that he had 
been threatened with prosecution by the judge. This pamphlet was written in 
correct and energetic style, abounding with facts, sentiments and quotations, 
which showed the virtue and talents of the author and made a forceful appeal 
in behalf of the blacks. See Clarkson’s “History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” Volume I, pp. 147-148. 

3 Benjamin Lay, the next worker in this cause, lived at Abington, not far 
from Philadelphia. He was a man of desirable class and had access to the 
homes of some of the best people even when in England. He was not long in 
this country before he championed the cause of the slave. In 1737 he published 
his first treatise on slavery, distributing it far and wide, especially among the 
members of the rising generation. He traveled extensively through this country 
and the West Indies and personally took up the question of abolition with the 
governors of the slave colonies. It is doubtful, according to Clarkson, that he 
rendered the cause great service by this mission. This writer says that “in 
bearing what he believed to be his testimony against this system of oppression, 
he adopted sometimes a singularity of manner, by which, as conveying demon- 
stration of a certain eccentricity of character, he diminished in some degree his 
usefulness to the cause which he hau undertaken; as far indeed as this eccen- 
tricity might have the effect of preventing others from joining him in his pur- 
suit, lest they should be thought singular also, so far it must be allowed that he 
ceased to become beneficial. But there can be no question, on the other hand, 
that his warm and enthusiastic manners awakened the attention of many to 
the cause, and gave them first impressions concerning it, which they never 
forgot, and which rendered them useful to it in the subsequent part of their 
lives.”” See Clarkson’s “History of Abolition of the African Slave Trade,” 
Vol. I, pp. 148-150. 
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the Revolution, John Woolman spent his remaining years 
as an itinerant preacher, urging the members of his society 
everywhere to eradicate the evil. Anthony Benezet, going 
a step further, rendered greater service than any of these 
as an anti-slavery publicist and at the same time persist- 
ently toiled as a worker among the Negroes. 

Benezet was born in St. Quentin in Picardy in France in 
1713. He was a descendant of a family of Huguenots who 
after all but establishing their faith in France saw them- 
selves denounced and persecuted as heretics and finally 
driven from the country by the edict of Nantes. One of the 
reformer’s family, Francois Benezet, perished on the scaf- 
fold at Montpelier in 1755, fearlessly proclaiming to the 
multitude of spectators the doctrines for which he had been 
condemned to die.’ Unwilling to withstand the imminent 


4 John Woolman shared with Anthony Benezet the honor of being one of 
the two foremost workers in behalf of the oppressed race. He was born in 
Burlington County in New Jersey in 1720. When quite a youth he was deeply 
impressed with religion and resolved to live a righteous life. He was therefore 
in his twenty-second year made a minister of the gospel among the Quakers. 
Just prior to his entering upon the ministry there happened an incident which 
set him against slavery. Being a poor man he was working for wages as a 
bookkeeper in a store. ‘My employer,” said he, ‘having a Negro woman sold 
her, and desired me to write a bill of sale, the man being waiting, who bought 
her. The thing was sudden, and though the thought of writing an instrument 
of slavery for one of my fellow-creatures made me feel uneasy, yet I remem- 
bered I was hired by the year, that it was my master who directed me to do it, 
and that it was an elderly man, a member of our Society, who bought her. So 
through weakness I gave way and wrote, but, at executing it, I was so afflicted 
in my mind, that I said before my master and the friend, that I believed slave- 
keeping to be a practice inconsistent with the Christian religion. This in some 
degree abated my uneasiness; yet, as often as I reflected seriously upon it, I 
thought I should have been clearer, if I had desired to have been excused from 
it, as a thing against my conscience; for such it was. And some time after 
this, a young man of our Society spoke to me to write a conveyance of a slave 
to him, he having lately taken a Negro into his house. I told him I was not 
easy to write it; for though many of our meeting, and in other places kept 
slaves, I still believed the practice was not right, and desired to be excused 
from the writing. I spoke to him in good will; and he told me that keeping 
slaves was not altogether agreeable to his mind, but that the slave being a gift 
to his wife he had accepted her.’”’ Moved thus so early in his life he developed 
into an ardent friend of the Negro and ever labored thereafter to elevate and 
emancipate them. See Clarkson’s “History of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade.” 

5 Felice’s “History of French Protestants.” 
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persecution, however, John Stephen Benezet, Anthony’s 
father, fled from France to Holland but after a brief stay in 
that country moved to London in 1715. 

After being liberally educated by his father, Benezet 
served an apprenticeship in one of the leading establish- 
ments of London to prepare himself for a career in the com- 
mercial world. He had some difficulty, however, in coming 
to the conclusion that he would be very useful in this field. 
He, therefore, soon abandoned this idea and followed me- 
chanical pursuits until he moved with his family to Phila- 
delphia in 1731. There his brothers easily established 
themselves in a successful business and endeavored to in- 
duce Anthony to join them, but the youth was still of the 
impression that this was not his calling. His life’s work 
was finally determined by his early connection with the 
Quakers, to the religious views and testimonies of whom he 
rigidly adhered. He continued his mechanical pursuit and 
later undertook manufacturing at Washington, Delaware, 
but feeling that neither of these satisfied his desire to be 
thoroughly useful he decided to return to Philadelphia to 
devote his life to religion and humanity.® 

Benezet finally became a teacher. In this field he, for 
more than forty years, served in a disinterested and Chris- 
tian spirit all who diligently sought enlightenment. He 
aimed to train up the youth in knowledge and virtue, mani- 
festing in this position such ‘“‘a rightness of conduct, such 
a courtesy of manners, such a purity of intention, and such 
a spirit of benevolence” that he attracted attention and 
ingratiated himself into the favor of all of those who knew 
him. He first served in this capacity in Germantown, work- 
ing a part of his time as a proof reader. In 1742 he was 
chosen to fill a vacancy in the English department of the 
public school founded by charter from William Penn. After 
serving there satisfactorily twelve years he founded a female 
seminary of his own, instructing the daughters of the most 
aristocratic families of Philadelphia.’ 

6 Vaux, “‘ Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet,” 64. 


7 Special Report of the U. S. Com. of Education on the Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1871, p. 362. 
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Benezet was a really modern teacher, far in advance of 
his contemporaries. Much better educated than most 
teachers of his time, he could write his own textbooks. He 
had an affectionate and fatherly manner and always showed 
a conscientious interest in the welfare of his pupils. ‘‘He 
carefully studied their dispositions,’ says his biographer, 
‘“‘and sought to develop by gentle assiduity the peculiar 
talents of each individual pupil. With some persuasion was 
his only incitement, others he stimulated to a laudable emu- 
lation; and even with the most obdurate he seldom, if ever, 
appealed to any other corrective than that of the sense of 
shame and the fear of public disgrace.” In his teaching, 
too, he endeavored to make “‘a worldly concern subservient 
to the noblest duties and the most intensive goodness.” * In 
serious discussions like that of slavery he undertook to in- 
still into the minds of his students firm convictions of the 
right, believing that in so doing he would greatly influence 
public sentiment when these properly directed youths should 
take their places in life. 

This whole-souled energetic man, however, could not 
confine himself altogether to teaching. While following 
this profession he devoted so much of his time to philan- 
thropic enterprises and reforms that he was mainly famous 
for his achievements in these fields. ‘‘He considered the 
whole world his country,” says one, ‘‘and all mankind his 
brethren.” ° Benezet was for several reasons interested in 
the man far down. In the first place, being a Huguenot, he 
himself knew what it is to be persecuted. He was, more- 
over, during these years a faithful coworker of the Friends 
who were then fearlessly advocating the cause of the down- 
trodden. He deeply sympathized, therefore, with the In- 
dians. His work, too, was not limited merely to that of re- 
lieving individual cases of suffering but comprised also the 
task of promoting the agitation for respecting the rights of 
that people. Unlike most Americans, he had faith in the In- 
dians, believing that if treated justly they would give the 


8 “Slavery a Century ago,” p. 16. 
9 Vaux, “‘ Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet,” 12. 
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whites no cause to fear them. When in 1763 General Am- 
herst was at New York preparing to attack the Indians, 
Benezet addressed him an earnest appeal in these words: 
“‘And further may I entreat the general, for our blessed 
Redeemer’s sake, from the nobility and humanity of his 
heart, that he would condescend to use all moderate meas- 
ures if possible to prevent that prodigious and cruel effu- 
sion of blood, that deep anxiety of distress, that must fill the 
breast of so many helpless people should an Indian war be 
once entered upon?” !° Not long before his death Benezet 
expressed himself further on this wise in a work entitled 
““Some Observations on the Situation, Disposition, and Charac- 
ter of the Indian Natives of the Continent.” 

Further evidence of Benezet’s philanthropy was exhib- 
ited in his attitude toward certain Acadians who for po- 
litical reasons were driven from their homes to Philadelphia 
in 1755. Devoid of the comforts of life in a foreign com- 
munity, they were in a situation miserable to be told. Being 
of the same stock and speaking their language, Benezet 
took upon himself the task of serving as mediator between 
this deported group and the community. A man of high 
character and much influence, he easily obtained a relief 
fund with which he provided asylum for the decrepit, sus- 
tenance for the needy, and employment for those able to 
labor. He attended the sick, comforted the dying, and de- 
livered over their remains the last tribute due the dead." 

His sympathetic nature too impelled him to speak in be- 
half of the suffering soldiers of the American Revolution. 
Adhering to the faith of the Quakers, he could not but shud- 
der at the horrors of that war. He was interested not 
only in the soldiers but also in the unfortunate Americans 
on whom they were imposed. He saw in the whole course 
of war nothing but bold iniquity and crass inconsistency of 
nations which professed to be Christian. To set forth the 
distress which such a state of the country caused him Bene- 

10 Jbid., 76. 


11 Clarkson, ‘‘History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” 166; ‘Slavery 
a Century ago,” 19-20. 
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zet wrote a dissertation entitled “Thoughts on the Nature 
of War,” and distributed it among persons of distinction in 
America and Europe. In 1778 when the struggle for inde- 
pendence had reached a crisis he issued in the interest of 
peace with the enemy a work entitled ‘‘Serious Reflections 
on the Times addressed to ihe Well-disposed of every Religious 
Denomination.” ?* 

Moved by every variety of suffering whenever and 
wherever found, Benezet’s attention had during these years 
been attracted to a class of men much farther down than the 
lowliest of the lowly of other races. He had not been in 
this country long before he was moved to put forth some 
effort to alleviate the sufferings of those bondmen whose 
faces were black. In the year 1750, when the Quakers, al- 
though denouncing the evil of slavery here and there, were 
not presenting a solid front to the enemy, Anthony Benezet 
boldly attacked the slave trade, attracting so much attention 
that he soon solidified the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
Quakers against the institution.“ For more than thirty 
years thereafter he was a tireless worker in this cause, availing 
himself of every opportunity to impress men with the thought 
as to the wickedness of the traffic. In his class room he 
held up to his pupils the horrors of the system, always 
mentioned it in his public utterances, and seldom failed to 
speak of it when conversing with friends or strangers. Bene- 
zet set forth in the almanacs of the time accounts of the 
atrocities of those engaged in slavery and the slave trade and 
published and circulated numerous pamphlets ingeniously 
exposing their iniquities.™ 

Devoted as Benezet was to the cause of the blacks, he 
was not an ardent abolitionist like Garrison, who fifty years 
later fearlessly advocated the immediate destruction of the 
system. Benezet was primarily interested in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. He hoped also to see the slaves 

12 Vaux, Memoirs, etc., 77. 

13 “Slavery a Century ago,’’ 23-24. 


14 Some of these accounts appeared in the almanacs of Benjamin Franklin, 
who had made these publications famous. 
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gradually emancipated after having had adequate prepara- 
tion to live as freedmen. Writing to Fothergill, Benezet 
expressed his concurrence with the former’s opinion that it 
would be decidedly dangerous both to the Negroes and the 
masters themselves in the southern colonies, should the 
slaves be suddenly manumitted. Except in particular cases, 
therefore, even in the northern colonies the liberation of 
slaves in large numbers was not at first Benezet’s concern. 
He believed that ‘‘the best endeavors in our power to draw 
the notice of the governments, upon the grievous iniquity 
and great danger attendant on a further prosecution of the 
slave trade, is what every truly sympathizing mind cannot 
but earnestly desire, and under divine direction promote 
to the utmost of their power.” If this could be obtained, he 
believed the sufferings of ‘‘those already amongst us, by the 
interposition of the government, and even from selfish ends in 
their masters, would be mitigated, and in time Providence 
would gradually work for the release of those, whose age 
and situation would fit them for freedom.” Benezet thought 
that this second problem could be solved by colonizing the 
Negroes on the western lands. ‘‘The settlements now in 
prospect to be made in that large extent of country,” said 
he, ‘‘from the west side of the Allegany mountains to the 
Mississippi, on a breadth of four or five hundred miles, 
would afford a suitable and beneficial means of settlement 
for many of them among the white people, which would in 
all probability be as profitable to the negroes as to the new 
settlers.’”’ But he did not desire to take up time especially 
with matters of so remote a nature, it being indeed with 
reluctance that he took up at all a question which he would 
have avoided, ‘‘if there had been any person to whom he 
could have addressed himself with the same expectation, that 
what he had in view would have thereby been answered.” ® 

Taking a more advanced position with this propaganda 
Benezet published in 1762 a work entitled ‘‘A Short Account 
of that Part of Africa inhabited by Negroes, with general Ob- 
servations on the Slave Trade and Slavery.”” ‘‘The end pro- 


4 Vaux, Memoirs, etc., 29 et seq. 
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posed by this essay,’’ says the author, “‘is to lay before the 
candid reader the depth of evil attending this iniquitous 
practice, in the prosecution of which our duty to God, the 
common Father of the family of the whole earth, and our 
duty of love to our fellow creatures, is totally disregarded; 
all social connection and tenderness of nature being broken, 
desolation and bloodshed continually fomented in those un- 
happy people’s country.” It was also intended, said he, 
‘“‘to invalidate the false arguments which are frequently ad- 
vanced for the palliation of this trade, in hopes it may be 
some inducement to those who are not yet defiled therewith 
to keep themselves clear; and to lay before such as have un- 
warily engaged in it, their danger of totally losing that 
tender sensibility to the sufferings of their fellow creatures, 
the want whereof set men beneath the brute creation.”’ 

In the year 1769 appeared his ‘‘Caution and Warning to 
Great Britain and her Colonies on the Calamitous State of 
the Enslaved Negroes in the British Dominions.” Referring 
to this work, he says: ‘‘The intent of publishing the follow- 
ing sheets, is more fully to make known the aggravated in- 
iquity attending the practice of the Slave Trade; whereby 
many thousands of our fellow creatures, as free as ourselves 
by nature and equally with us the subjects of Christ’s re- 
deeming Grace, are yearly brought into inextricable and 
barbarous bondage; and many; very many, to miserable 
and untimely ends.” Fearlessly directing this as an attack 
on public functionaries he remarks: ‘‘How an evil of 
so deep a dye, hath so long, not only passed uninterrupted 
by those in power, but hath even had their countenance, is 
indeed surprising; and charity would suppose, must in a 
great measure have arisen from this, that many persons in 
government both of the Laity and Clergy, in whose power 
it hath been to put a stop to the Trade, have been unac- 
quainted with the corrupt motives which gives life to it, and 
with the groans, the dying groans, which daily ascend to 
God, the common Father of mankind, from the broken 


16 See Benezet’s “Short Account, etc.,” p. 2. 
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hearts of those his deeply oppressed creatures.”’ Coming 
directly to the purpose in mind, however, the author declares: 
“‘T shall only endeavor to show from the nature of the Trade, 
the plenty which Guinea affords to its inhabitants, the 
barbarous treatment of the Negroes and the observations 
made thereon by authors of note, that it is inconsistent with 
the plainest precepts of the Gospel, the dictates of reason, 
and every common sentiment of humanity.” ’ 

This work turned out to be the first really effective one of 
Benezet’s writings, creating not a little sensation both on 
this continent and Europe. It was especially rousing to the 
Quakers here and abroad. The Yearly Meeting of London 
recommended in 1785 that all the quarterly meetings give this 
book the widest circulation possible. The Quakers in vari- 
ous parts accordingly approached numerous classes of per- 
sons, all sects and denominations, and especially public offi- 
cials. Desiring also to reach the youth the agents for dis- 
tribution visited the schools of Westminster, the Carter- 
House, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tailors’, Eton, Winchester, 
and Harrow. From among the youths thus informed came 
some of those reformers who finally abolished the slave trade 
in the English dominions. 

The most effective of Benezet’s works, however, was his 
““An Historical Account of Guinea, its Situation, Produce, 
and the General Disposition of its Inhabitants, with an 
Enquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Slave Trade, its 
Nature and Calamitous Effect.”” This volume approached 
more nearly than his other writings what students of to-day 
would call a scientific treatise. The author devoted much 
time to the collection of facts and substantiated his asser- 
tions by quotations from the standard authorities in that 
field. While it added nothing really new to the argument 
already advanced, the usual theories were more systemati- 
cally arranged and more forcefully set forth.!® ‘This book,” 
says a writer, ‘‘became instrumental beyond any other work 


17 See Benezet’s ‘Caution, etc.,’’ p. 3. 
18 See Benezet’s ‘An Historical Account, etc.” 
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ever before published in disseminating a proper knowledge 
and detestation of this Trade.” !° 

The most important single effect the book had, was to 
convert Thomas Clarkson, who thereafter devoted his life to 
the cause of abolishing the slave trade. While a Senior 
Bachelor of Arts at the University of Cambridge, Clarkson 
had in 1784 distinguished himself by winning a prize for 
the best Latin dissertation. The following year a prize was 
offered for the best essay on the subject ‘‘anne Liceat in- 
vitos in servitutem dare,” is it lawful to make slaves of 
others against their will? Knowing that he was then un- 
prepared to compete, he hesitated to enter the contest, not 
wishing to lose the reputation he had so recently won. Yet 
owing to the fact that it was expected of him, he entered his 
name, actuated by no other motive than to distinguish him- 
self as a scholar. As there was then a paucity of literature 
on slavery in England, his first researches in this field were 
not productive of gratifying results. ‘‘I was in this diffi- 
culty,” says Clarkson, ‘“‘when going by accident into a 
friend’s house, I took up a newspaper there lying on the 
table. One of the first articles which attracted my notice 
was an advertisement of Anthony Benezet’s ‘Historical 
Account of Guinea.’ I soon left my friend and his paper, 
and, to lose no time, hastened to London to buy it. In this 
precious book I found almost all I wanted.’ Clarkson 
easily won the first prize. Although Benezet himself did 
not live to see it, this volume converted to the cause of the 
oppressed race a man who as an author and reformer be- 
came one of the greatest champions it ever had.?° 

Benezet continued to write on the slave trade, collecting 
all accessible data from year to year and publishing it when- 
ever he could. He obtained many of his facts about the 
sufferings of slaves from the Negroes themselves, moving 
among them in their homes, at the places where they worked, 
or on the wharves where they stopped when traveling. 

19See Benezet’s ‘An Historical Account of Guinea.’’ Clarkson, ‘The 


History of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade,” I, 169. 
20 “Slavery a Century ago,” p. 4. 
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To diffuse this knowledge where it would be most productive 
of the desired results, he talked with tourists and corre- 
sponded with every influential person whom he could reach. 
Travelers who came into contact with him were given 
thoughts to reflect on, messages to convey or tracts to dis- 
tribute among others who might further the cause. Hearing 
that Granville Sharp had in 1772 obtained the significant 
verdict in the famous Somerset case, Benezet wrote him, 
that this champion of freedom abroad might be enabled 
to cooperate more successfully with those commonly con- 
cerned on this side of the Atlantic.24 With the same end 
in view he corresponded with George Whitefield and John 
Wesley.” 

His connection with the work of George Whitefield was 
further extended by correspondence with the Countess of 
Huntingdon who had at the importunity of Whitefield es- 
tablished at Savannah a college known as the Orphan 
House, to promote the enlightenment of the poor and to 
prepare some of them for the clerical profession. Unlike 
Whitefield, the founder, who thought that the Negroes also 
might derive some benefit from this institution, the succes- 
sors of the good man endeavored to maintain the institution 
by the labor of slaves purchased to cultivate the plantations 
owned by the institution. Benezet, therefore, wrote the 
Countess a brilliant letter pathetically depicting the misery 
she was unconsciously causing by thus encouraging slavery 
and the slave trade. He was gratified to learn from the 
distinguished lady that in founding the institution she had no 
such purpose in mind and that she would prohibit the wicked 
crime.” 

Learning that Abbé Raynal had exhibited in his cele- 
brated work a feeling of sympathy for the African, Benezet 
sought in the same way to attach him more closely to the 
cause of prohibiting the slave trade. Observing that the 
slave trade which had because of the American Revolution 

21 Vaux, “‘Memoirs of Anthony Benezet,’’ 32. 


22 Tbid., 44. 
23 Vaux, “Memoirs, etc.,’’ 42. 
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declined only to rise again after that struggle had ceased, 
Benezet addressed a stirring letter to the Queen of England, 
who on hearing from Benjamin West of the high character of 
the writer, received it with marks of peculiar condescension. 

Let no casual reader of this story conclude that Benezet 
was a mere theorist or pamphleteer. He ever translated 
into action what he professed to believe. Knowing that the 
enlightenment of the blacks would not only benefit them di- 
rectly but would also disprove the mad theories as to the 
impossibility of their mental improvement, Benezet became 
one of the most aggressive and successful workers who ever 
toiled among these unfortunates. As early as 1750 he es- 
tablished for the Negroes in Philadelphia an evening school 
in which they were offered instruction gratuitously. His 
noble example appealing to the Society of Friends, he en- 
couraged them to raise a fund adequate to establishing a 
larger and well-organized school.” This additional effort, to 
be sure, required much of his time. When he discovered, 
however, that he could not direct the colored school and at 
the same time continue his female academy which he had 
conducted for three generations, he abandoned his own 
interests and devoted himself exclusively to the uplift of 
the colored people. In this establishment he received all 
the rewards he anticipated. It was sufficient for him finally 
to be able to say: ‘‘I can with truth and sincerity declare 
that I have found amongst the Negroes as great variety of 
talents, as among a like number of whites, and I am bold to 
assert, that the notion entertained by some, that the blacks 
are inferior in their capacities, is a vulgar prejudice, founded 
on the pride or ignorance of their lordly masters, who have 
kept their slaves at such a distance as to be unable to form a 
right judgment of them.” *6 

His devotion to this work was further demonstrated by 
another noble deed. His will provided that after the pay- 
ment of certain legacies and smaller obligations his estate 
should at the death of his widow be turned over to the trus- 

4 Ibid., 38. 

25 “The African Repository,’ IV, 61. 


26 “Slavery a Century ago,” 25. 
4 
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tees of the public school ‘‘to hire and employ a religious- 
minded person or persons to teach a number of negroe, mu- 
latto, or Indian children, to read, write, arithmetic, plain ac- 
counts, needle work.”’ ‘And,’ continued he, ‘‘it is my par- 
ticular desire, founded on the experience I have had in that 
service, that in the choice of such tutor, special care may be 
had to prefer an industrious, careful person, of true piety, 
who may be or become suitably qualified, who would under- 
take the service from a principle of charity, to one more 
highly learned not equally disposed.” 27 

But this philanthropist’s work was almost done. He 
was then seventy years of age and having been an earnest 
worker throughout his life he had begun to decline. One 
spring morning in the year 1784 it was spread abroad in 
Philadelphia that Anthony Benezet was seriously ill and 
that persons realizing his condition were apprehensive of 
his recovery. So disturbed were his friends by this sad 
news that they for several days besieged the house to seek, 
so to speak, the dying benediction of a venerable father. 
The same in death as he had been in life, he received their 
attentions with due appreciation of what he had been to 
them but exhibited at the same time in the presence of his 
Maker the deepest self-humiliation. ‘‘I am dying,” said 
he, ‘‘and feel ashamed to meet the face of my Maker, I have 
done so little in his cause.’”” Anthony Benezet was no more. 

The honors which his admirers paid him were indica- 
tive of the high esteem in which they held the distinguished 
dead. Thousands of the people of Philadelphia followed 
his remains to witness the interment of all that was mortal 
of Anthony Benezet. Never had that city on such an occa- 
sion seen a demonstration in which so many persons of all 
classes participated. ‘There were the officials of the city, 
men of all trades and professions, various sects and denomi- 
nations, and hundreds of Negroes, ‘‘testifying by their at- 
tendance, and by their tears, the grateful sense they enter- 
tained of his pious efforts in their behalf.”’ 28 

C. G. Woopson. 


27 Vaux, ‘‘ Memoirs, etc.,”’ 135. 
28 Tbhid., 134. 








PEOPLE OF COLOR IN LOUISIANA 
Part II 


Louisiana was transferred to Spain but was not long to 
be secure in the possession of that country. France again 
claimed her in 1800, and Napoleon, busy with his English 
war and realizing the dangers of a province so open to British 
attack as was this bounded by the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico, readily listened to the proposition of the United 
States. Twenty days after the French tri-color waved 
in place of the Spanish flag in the old Place d’Armes, the 
American stars and stripes proclaimed the land American 
territory. The Creoles, French though they were in spirit, 
in partisanship, in sympathy, could not but breathe a sigh of 
relief, for Napoleon had dangerous ideas concerning the 
freedom of slaves, and already had spoken sharply about 
the people of color in the province.! Were the terrors of 
San Domingo to be reenacted on the banks of Mississippi? 
The United States answered with a decided negative. 

Men of color, however, were to be important factors in 
the maintenance of order in the province.” Laussat, the Co- 
lonial Prefect of France, placed in charge of Louisiana in 
1803, tells how the old Spanish Governor Salcedo, in his 

1 Rose, “Life of Napoleon I,” 333-336. 

2 As to the ability of a man of color to rise in this territory, the life of 
one man, recorded by the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, will furnish a good 
example. James Derham was originally a slave in Philadelphia, sold by his 
master to a physician, who employed him in the shop as an assistant in the 
preparation of drugs. During the war between England and America, he was 
sold by this physician to a surgeon, and by that surgeon to Dr. Robert Dove 
of New Orleans. Here he learned French and Spanish so as to speak both with 
ease. In 1788, he was received into the English church, when he was twenty- 
one and became, says the report, “one of the most distinguished physicians in 
New Orleans.” “I conversed with him on medicine,” says Dr. Rush, “and 
found him very learned. I thought I could give him information on the treat- 


ment of diseases, but I learned more from him that he could expect from me.” 
The Columbian Gazette, II, 742-743. 
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anxiety to keep the province loyal to Spain, had summoned 
all the military officers of the militia to come to his lodgings 
and declare whether they intended to remain in the service 
of the king of Spain. ‘‘The Marquis,” writes Laussat to 
his friend Decrés, “‘went so far as to exact a declaration in 
the affirmative from two companies of men of color in New 
Orleans, which were composed of all the mechanics whom 
that city possessed. Two of these mulattoes complained to 
me of having been detained twenty-four hours in prison to 
force them to utter the fatal yea which was desired of 
them.” 3 

Within the next six years New Orleans doubled in popu- 
lation and that population was far from white. Those 
refugees from San Domingo who had escaped to Cuba were 
now forced by the hostilities between France and Spain 
again to become exiles. Within sixty days between May 
and July in one year alone, 1809, thirty-four vessels from 
Cuba set ashore in the streets of New Orleans nearly 5,800 
persons, 4,000 of these being free colored and _ blacks.‘ 
Later others came from Cuba, Guadaloupe and neighboring 
islands until they amounted to 10,000. The first American 
governor of Louisiana certainly had no easy task before 
him. Into the disorganized and undisciplined city, ener- 
vated by frequent changes and corruption of government, 
torn by dissensions, uncertain whether its allegiance was 
to Spain or to France, reflecting the spirit of upheaval and 
uncertainty which made Europe one huge brawl—into this 
cosmopolitan city swarmed ten thousand white, yellow and 
black West Indian islanders, some with means, most of them 
destitute, all of them desperate. Americans, English, Span- 
ish, French—all cried aloud. Claiborne begged the consuls 
of Havana and Santiago de Cuba to stop the movement; 
the laws forbidding the importation of slaves were more 
rigidly enforced; and free people of color were ordered 
point blank to leave the city.’ Where they were to go, how- 

3 Gayarré, ITI, p. 595. 


4 Ibid., IV, p. 218. 
’ Ibid., p. 219. 
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ever, no one seemed to care, and as the free people of color 
had no intention of going, the question was not discussed. 
For some reason the enforcement of the law was not in- 
sisted upon. When a meagre attempt was made, it proved 
unsuccessful, and the complexion of Louisiana was definitely 
settled for many years to come.® 

The administration of Governor Claiborne from 1803 to 
1816 was one long wrestle, not only with the almost super- 
human task of adjusting a practically foreign country to 
American ideals of government but of wrestling with the 
color problem. Slowly and insidiously it had come to domi- 
nate every other problem. The people of color had helped 
to settle the territory, had helped to make it commercially 
important, had helped to save it from the Indians and from 
the English, and they seemed likely to become the most im- 
portant factors in its history. 

The Louisianians were greatly mortified at the enforce- 
ment by Claiborne of the law against the importation of 
slaves. They were undecided whether to blame Claiborne 
for enforcing the law or to blame Philadelphia for harbor- 
ing the first Abolition Society which met in 1804 and pro- 
mulgated doctrines as dangerous as those of Napoleon re- 
garding human slavery. Slaves were daily smuggled into 
the territory by way of Barataria Bay, the lakes, and all 
the innumerable outlets to Spanish possessions.’ Claiborne 
was alternately accused of conniving at this smuggling and 
abused for trying to suppress it. Jean and Pierre Lafitte, 
infamous in history for their feats of smuggling and piracy, 
made capital of the slave trade, and but for their stalwart 
Africans would have been captured and hung long before 
Louisiana had suffered from their depredations and the bad 
reputation which they gave her. The Lafittes appealed to 
the romantic temperament of the French, and the fact that 
the American governor, Claiborne, had set a price upon 


6 Gayarré, IV, p. 219. 
7 Ibid., p. 229. 
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their heads was almost sufficient in itself to secure them im- 
munity from the Creoles.® 

“Americans,” says Grace King, ‘‘were despised and 
ridiculed.” Men, women and children of color, free and 
slave, united to insult the American Negro or—‘‘ Mericain 
Coquin,” as they called him. The French and the Spaniards, 
moreover, united in using the people of color to further their 
own interests, or to annoy the new American government 
while the intrigues of Spain and France weakened the feeble 
territory. It was difficult to know how to treat this almost 
alien people. Governor Claiborne found the militia in the 
territory entirely inadequate for the purposes of protection, 
should Spain make an attempt to wrest the land back from 
the United States. In one of his anxious despatches to 
headquarters he says plaintively: ‘‘With respect to the Mu- 
latto Corps in this city, I am indeed at a loss to know what 
policy is best to pursue.” ® The corps, old and honorable, 
as it was, had been ignored by the previous Legislative 
Council, and was now disaffected. The neglect had ‘‘soured 
them considerably with the American government.” 1° 

Claiborne, however, determined to procure a census of 
free people of color in the city. He estimated that there were 
five hundred capable of bearing arms, and added that he 
would do all in his power to conciliate them, and secure a 
return of their allegiance to the American government. 

8 Grace King tells a pretty story of the saving of Jean Lafitte’s life. On 
the very day that a price was set upon his head by Gov. Claiborne he was invited 
to be the guest at a plantation, and almost at the same instant there arrived 
unexpectedly Mrs. Claiborne, the wife of the governor. The hostess, with quick 
presence of mind, introduced the gentleman to the wife of the governor as 
Monsieur Clement, and then hurriedly went out of the room, leaving her guests 
together. She called Henriette, her confidential servant, and looking her straight 
in the eyes, said: ‘Henriette, Gov. Claiborne has set a price upon Monsieur 
Lafitte’s head. Anyone who takes him a prisoner and carries him to the gov- 
ernor will receive five hundred dollars reward, and M. Laffitte’s head will be cut 
off. Send all the other servants away; set the table yourself, and wait on us 
yourself. Remember to call M. Lafitte, M. Clement—and be careful before 
Mme. Claiborne.”” The colored woman responded with perfect tact and dis- 
cretion. See Grace King, ‘‘New Orleans, the Place and the People,’’ 204. 


® Gayarré, IV, p. 127. 
10 Ibid., p. 127. 
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One Stephen, a free black man, had appeared before Clai- 
borne and declared on oath that the people of color were be- 
ing tampered with by the Spanish government." This 
caused the governor to redouble his energies toward con- 
ciliating the doubtful militia. Louisiana bordered on the 
Spanish territory, Texas, and a constant desertion of people 
of color to this foreign land continued, Spain doing all in 
her power to make the flight of these free men and slaves 
interesting. Colored men were furnished the Spanish cock- 
ades, and dances were given in their honor when they es- 
caped over the border. The disaffected adherents of Aaron 
Burr on the border-land of Texas kept up the underhand 
warfare against the government, through these people of 
color. Perhaps it was as a means of protection that Louisiana 
and a much restricted Louisiana was admitted as a State in 
1812. 

Writers describing the New Orleans of this period agree 
in presenting a picture of a continental city, most pictur- 
esque, most un-American, and as varied in color as a street 
of Cairo. There they saw French, Spaniards, English, 
Bohemians, Negroes, mulattoes; varied clothes, picturesque 
white dresses of the fairer women, brilliant cottons of the 
darker ones. The streets, banquettes, we should say, were 
bright with color, the nights filled with song and laughter. 
Through the scene, the people of color add the spice of color; 
in the life, they add the zest of romance.!"* 

Such was the situation in the city of New Orleans. The 
condition of the free people of color in Louisiana as a whole, 
however, and the form of slavery which existed in that 
state are somewhat difficult to determine because of the 
conflicting statements of observers who did not distinguish 
between the conditions obtaining in the metropolis and those 
obtaining in the parishes. All seem to agree, however, that 
on account of the extensive miscegenation so common in the 
French colonies there had been produced in that state vari- 
ous classes of mixed breeds enjoying degrees of freedom in 
conformity with their proximity or separation from the 


1 Gayarré, IV, p. 131. 
us King, “New Orleans: The Place and Its People.’ 
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white race. Paul Alliot said in his reflection on Louisiana 
in 1803: ‘‘The population of that city counting the people 
of all colors is only twelve thousand souls. Mulattoes and 
Negroes are openly protected by the Government. He who 
was to strike one of those persons, even though he had run 
away from him, would be severely punished. Also twenty 
whites could be counted in the prisons of New Orleans 
against one man of color. The wives and daughters of the 
latter are much sought after by the white men, and white 
women at times esteem well-built men of color.” Else- 
where the same writer, in speaking of the white men, said 
that few among them married, choosing rather to live with 
their slaves or with women of color.” 

A generation later the situation was apparently the 
same despite the reactionary forces which seemed likely 
to change the social order. While on a tour through 
this country in 1818 Evans saw much in New Orleans 
to interest him. ‘‘Here,’”’ said he, ‘“‘may be seen in the 
same crowds, Quadroons, mulattoes, Samboes, Mustizos, 
Indians, and Negroes; and there are other commixtures 
which are not yet classified. As to the Negroes, I may add 
that whilst in this place I saw one who was perfectly white. 
This peculiarity, however, is rarely witnessed in this coun- 
try.” 4 Thereafter the tendency seemed to be not to check 
promiscuous miscegenation but to debase the offspring re- 
sulting therefrom.” 

12 Paul Alliot’s Reflections in Robertson’s ‘‘Louisiana under the Rule of 
Spain,” I, p. 67. 

18 Tbid., 103, 111. 

14 Evans, “‘A Pedestrian’s Tour, etc.’”’ Thwaites, ‘Early Western Travels,”’ 
VIII, 336. 

16 Harriet Martineau painted in 1837 a picture of this society, showing how 
the depravity of the settlers had worked out. “The Quadroon girls of New 
Orleans,” said she, ‘“‘are brought up by their mothers to be what they have 
been, the mistresses of white gentlemen. The boys are some of them sent to 
France; some placed on land in the back of the State; and some are sold in the 
slave market. They marry women of a somewhat darker color than their own; 
the women of their own color objecting to them, ‘ils sont si degoutants!’ 
The girls are highly educated, externally, and are, probably, as beautiful and 


accomplished a set of women as can be found. Every young man early selects 
one and establishes her in one of those pretty and peculiar houses, whole rows 
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In the midst of this confusing commixture of population 
and unstable society of mixed breeds of three nations the 
second war between England and the United States came 
like a thunderbolt to upset the already seething adminis- 
tration of Claiborne. As of old, Louisiana was the strate- 
gical point upon which both powers had their eyes. It was 
the intention of England to weaken the United States by 
capturing Louisiana and handing it over in its entirety to 
the Spanish government waiting greedily over the border of 
Texas. On the same day that Gov. Claiborne sent the com- 
munication to the Secretary of War containing this astound- 
ing piece of information which he had obtained from au- 
thentic sources, he wrote to General Jackson, the despised 
“red Indian” of the aristocratic Louisianians. He had 
reason, he said in this letter, to doubt the loyalty of many 
men in the state, because of their known adherence to foreign 
nations, but he hopefully adds, ‘‘Among the militia of New 
Orleans there is a battalion of chosen men of color, organized 
under a special act of Legislature, of which I inclose a copy 
for your perusal.” 

Under the Spanish Government the men of color of New 
Orleans were always relied upon in time of difficulties, and 
on several occasions evinced in the field the greatest firm- 
ness and courage.'® ‘‘With these gentlemen, Colonel For- 
tier and Major Lacoste, and the officers attached to com- 
panies,’ Claiborne continued, ‘‘I had an interview on yes- 
terday, and assured them that, in the hour of peril, I should 
rely on their valor and fidelity to the United States. In re- 
of which may be seen in the Remparts. The connexion now and then lasts for 
life; usually for several years. In the latter case, when the time comes for the 
gentleman to take a wife, the dreadful news reaches his Quadroon partner, 
either by letter entitling her to call the house and furniture her own, or by the 
newspaper which announces his marriage. The Quadroon ladies are rarely or 
never known to form a second connexion. Many commit suicide, more die heart- 
broken. Some men continue the connexion after marriage. Every Quadroon 
woman believes that her partner will prove an exception to the rule of deser- 
tion. Every white lady believes that her husband has been an exception to the 
rule of seduction.”” See Harriet Martineau, “Society in America,” II, 326- 
327; see also Nuttall’s Journal in Thwaites, “Early Western Travels,” XIII, 


309-310. 
16 Gayerré, IV, p. 335. 
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turn, they expressed their devotion to the country and their 
readiness to serve it.’’!”7 Claiborne then ordered the taking 
of a census of the men of color in the city capable of bear- 
ing arms, and found that they numbered nearly eight hun- 
dred. In his appeal to General Jackson, Claiborne said, 
“These men, Sir, for the most part, sustain good characters. 
Many of them have extensive connections and much prop- 
erty to defend, and all seem attached to arms. The mode 
of acting toward them at the present crisis, is an inquiry of 
importance. If we give them not our confidence, the enemy 
will be encouraged to intrigue and corrupt them.” !* Gen- 
eral Jackson took the cue from Governor Claiborne and en- 
listed the services of the battalion of men of color, addressing 
them in stirring and thrilling words. There were not want- 
ing objections to this address. Its publication was delayed 
a few days to give him time to reconsider the matter, since 
advisers of Gov. Claiborne thought it a little too free with 
its suggestions of perfect equality between the companies. 
But the well-known temper of General Jackson precluded the 
possibility of any retraction, and the address came down in 
history as he originally drafted it.1™* 

17 Gayerré, IV, p. 336. 

18 Jbid., p. 336. 

18 He said: ‘Through a mistaken policy you have heretofore been de- 
prived of a participation in the glorious struggle for national rights in which 
our country is engaged. This no longer exists. 

As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our most ines- 
timable blessing. As Americans, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous support as a faithful return for the advantages 
enjoyed under her mild and equitable government. As fathers, husbands and 
brothers, you are summoned to rally round the standard of the eagle to defend 
all which is dear in existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exertions, does not wish you to 
engage in her cause without amply remunerating you for the services rendered. 
Your intelligent minds are not to be led away by false representations. Your 
love of honor would cause you to despise the man who would attempt to deceive 
you. In the sincerity of a soldier and the language of truth I address you. 

To every noble-hearted, generous freeman—men of color, volunteering to 
serve during the present contest with Great Britain and no longer, there will be 
paid the same bounty in money and lands now received by the white soldiers 
of the United States, viz.: $124 in money and 160 acres of land. The non- 


commissioned officers and privates will also be entitled to the same monthly 
pay and daily rations and clothes, furnished to any American soldier. 
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The American soldiers on the field aggregated 3,600, 
among whom were 430 colored. The first battalion of men 
of color was commanded by Major Lacoste, a wealthy white 
planter. In reviewing the troops, Gen. Jackson was so well 
pleased with Major Lacoste’s battalion, that he deemed it 
prudent to levy a new battalion of the same description. 
Jean Baptiste Savary, a colored man who had fled from 
Santo Domingo during the struggle there, undertook, there- 
fore, to form a battalion of his countrymen. Savary ob- 
tained the rank of captain, and was remarkably successful.!® 
The new battalion was put under the command of Major 
Jean Daquin, also a native of Santo Domingo. Whether 
or not Major Daquin was a white man as Gayarré tells us, 
or a quadroon as other writers assert, is a disputed ques- 
tion.”° 

But not only was this regiment of free men of color to 
have all the honor of the struggle. The colored men were 
enlisted in more ways than one. Slaves were used in throw- 
ing up the famous entrenchments. The idea of a fortifica- 
tion of cotton bales, which we are told practically saved the 
city, was that of a colored man, a slave from Africa, who 
had seen the same thing done in his native country. It was 
the cotton breastworks that nonplussed the British. Col- 
ored men, free and slave, were used to reconnoitre, and the 
pirate Lafitte, true to his word, to come to the aid of Louisi- 

On enrolling yourselves in companies, the Major-General commanding will 
select officers from your government from your white citizens. Your non-com- 
missioned officers will be appointed from among yourselves. 

Due regard will be paid to the feelings of freemen and soldiers. You 
will not, by being associated with white men in the same corps, be exposed to 
improper comparisons, or unjust sarcasm. As a distinct, independent bat- 
talion or regiment, pursuing the path of glory, you will undivided, receive the 
applause and gratitude of your country men. 

To assure you of the sincerity of my intentions and my anxiety to engage 
your invaluable services to our country, I have communicated my wishes to the 
Governor of Louisiana, who is fully informed as to the manner of enrollment, 
and will give you every necessary information on the subject of this address.” 
See Williams, ‘‘ History of the Negro Race,” II, 25 and 26. 

19 Gayarré, IV, p. 406. 


20 He was probably regarded as a quadroon who had been accepted by the 
white race. See Gayarré, IV, 406. 
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ana should she ever need assistance, brought in with his 
Baratarians a mixed horde of desperate fighters, white and 
black. 

On the British side was a company composed of colored 
men, and historians like to tell of their cowardice compared 
with the colored men of the American side." Evidently a 
scarlet coat does not well fit a colored skin. To the eternal 
credit of the State troops composed of the men of color, not 
one act of desertion or cowardice is recorded against them. 
There was a most lamentable exhibition of panic on the 
right bank of the river by the American troops, but the 
battalion of the men of color was not there. They were 
always in the front of the attack.” 

In the celebration of the victory which followed in the 
great public square, the Place d’Armes, now Jackson Square, 
where a statue of the commander rears itself in the center, 
the colored troops came in for their share of glory. The 
train which brought in the four hundred wounded prisoners 
was met by the colored women, the famous nurses of New 
Orleans, who have in every war from the Revolutionary until 
the Spanish-American held the reputation of being some of 
the best nurses in the world. 

The men of color were apparently not content with 
winning the victory; they must furnish material for dis- 
sension for many days afterwards. When the British army 
withdrew from Louisiana on January 27, 1815, they carried 

21 Gayarré, IV, p. 451. 

22 Tbid., p. 427 et passim. 

23 For years after the Civil War, one of the most picturesque figures in New 
Orleans was Jordan B. Noble, who at the time of the Battle of New Orleans was 
a slim youth. It was his tireless beating of the drum which led to battle the 
American forces on the nights of December 23 and January 8. He lived to be 
an old man, and appeared on several occasions at the St. Charles theatre, where 
a great audience turned out to do him honor and give an ovation when he beat 
the drum again as he had on those memorable nights. The Delta records a bene- 
fit given him at the theatre in 1854. In 1851 The New Orleans Picayune in com- 
menting on the celebration of the victory of New Orleans notes the presence in 
the line of parade of 90 colored veterans. ‘And who did more than they to 
save the city?” it asks in the midst of a highly eulogistic review of the battle. 


Grace King, ‘‘ New Orleans, the Place and the People,” 256; and Grace King’s 
letter to A. O. Stafford in 1904. 
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away with them 199 slaves, whom they had acquired by the 
very easy method of taking them willy-nilly. The matter 
of having these bondmen restored to their original owners, 
of convincing the British that the Americans did not see 
the joke of the abduction caused one of the most acrimoni- 
ous discussions in the history of the State. The treaty 
between the two countries, England and America, was dis- 
torted by both sides to read anything they wished. The 
English took a high stand of altruism, of a desire to free 
the oppressed; the Louisianians took as high a stand of 
wishing to grow old with their own slaves. It was an amusing 
incident which the slaves watched with interest. In the end 
the colored men were restored, and the interpretation of the 
treaty ceased.” 

Following the War of 1812 the free people of color oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in Louisiana, especially in New 
Orleans. There were distinct grades of society. The caste 
system was almost as strong as that of India. Free people 
of color from other states poured into Louisiana in a steady 
stream. It was a haven of refuge. Those were indeed hal- 
cyon times both for the Creole and the American, who found 
in the rapidly growing city a commercial El Dorado. For 
the people of color it was indeed a time of growth and acqui- 
sition of wealth. Three famous streets in New Orleans bear 
testimony to the importance of the colored people in the life 
of the city. Congo Square, one of the great open squares 
in the old Creole quarter, was named for the slaves who used 
to congregate in its limits and dance the weird dances to 
the tunes of blood-stirring minor strains. Those who know 
the weird liet-motif of Coleridge-Taylor’s Bamboula dance 
have heard the tune of the Congo dance, which every child 
in New Orleans could sing. Gottschalk’s Danse des Négres 
is almost forgotten by this generation but in it he recorded 
the music of the West Indians. Camp Street, to-day one of 
the principal business streets in the city, was so called be- 
cause it ran back of the old Campo de Negros.” Julia 


24 Gayarré, IV, pp. 517-531. 
2 Fortier, ‘‘Louisiana,’’ II, p. 231. 
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Street, which runs along the front of the so-called New 
Basin, a canal of great commercial importance, connecting, 
as it does, the city with Lake Pontchartrain, and consequently, 
the greater gulf trade, was named for one Julia, a free woman 
of color, who owned land along the banks. What Julia’s 
cognomen was, where she came from, and whence she obtained 
the valuable property are hidden in the silent grave in which 
time encloses mere mortals. Somewhere in the records of the 
city it is recorded that one Julia, a F. W. C. (free woman of 
color), owned this land. 

The minor distinctions of complexion and race so fiercely 
adhered to by the Creoles of the old regime were at their 
height at this time. The glory and shame of the city were 
her quadroons and octoroons, apparently constituting two 
aristocratic circles of society,?’ the one as elegant as the 
other, the complexions the same, the men the same, the 
women different in race, but not in color, nor in dress, 
nor in jewels. Writers on fire with the romance of this 
continental city love to speak of the splendors of the French 
Opera House, the first place in the country where grand 
opera was heard, and tell of the tiers of beautiful women 
with their jewels and airs and graces. Above the orchestra 
circle were four tiers, the first filled with the beautiful dames 
of the city; the second filled with a second array of beautiful 
women, attired like those of the first, with no apparent 
difference; yet these were the octoroons and quadroons, 
whose beauty and wealth were all the passports needed. 
The third was for the hoi polloi of the white race, and the 
fourth for the people of color whose color was more evident. 
It was a veritable sandwich of races. 

With the slaves, especially those outside of New Orleans, 
the situation was different. The cruelty of the slave owners 
in the State was proverbial. To be “‘sent down the Missis- 
sippi’” became a by-word of horror, a bogie with which 
slave-holders all over the South threatened their incorrigible 
slaves. The slave markets, the tortures of the old planta- 


26 Cable, ‘The Creoles,” p. 211; Grace King, ‘‘ New Orleans,”’ 260. 
27 Martineau, ‘Society in America,” p. 326 et passim. 
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tions, even those in the city, which Cable has immortalized, 
help to fill the pages of romance, which must be cruel as well 
as beautiful. 

The reaction against the Negro was then well on its way 
in Louisiana and evidences of it soon appeared in New 
Orleans where their condition for some time yet differed 
much from that of the blacks in the parishes. Moved by 
the fear of a rising class of mixed breeds resulting from 
miscegenation, the whites endeavored to diminish their 
power by restraining the free people of color from exercis- 
ing influence over the slaves, who were becoming insurrec- 
tionary as in the case of those of the parish of St. John the 
Baptist in 1811. The State had in 1807 and 1808 made addi- 
tional provisions for the regulation of the coming of free 
Negroes into Louisiana, but when there came reports of the 
risings of the blacks in various places in the Seaboard States, 
and of David Walker’s appeal to Negroes to take up arms 
against their masters, it was deemed wise to prohibit the im- 
migration of free persons into that Commonwealth. In 1830 
it was provided that whoever should write, print, publish or 
distribute anything having the tendency to produce discon- 
tent among the slaves, should on conviction thereof be im- 
prisoned at hard labor for life or suffer death at the discre- 
tion of the court. It was further provided that whoever used 
any language or became instrumental in bringing into the 
State any paper, book or pamphlet inducing discontent should 
suffer practically the same penalty. Any person who 
should teach or permit or cause to be taught, any slave to 
read or write should be imprisoned not less than one month 
nor more than twelve.”° 

Under the revised Black Code of Louisiana special care 
was taken to prevent free Negroes from coming in contact 
with bondmen. Free persons of color were restricted from 
obtaining licenses to sell spirituous liquors, because of the 
fear that intoxicants distributed by this class might excite 

28 Channing, “The Jeffersonian System,’ 84. 


29 For a general sketch see Ballard and Curtis’s ‘“‘A Digest of the Statutes 
of the State of Louisiana,” pp. 65 et seq. 
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the Negroes to revolt. The law providing that there should 
be at least one white person to every thirty slaves on a plan- 
tation was re-enacted so as to strengthen the measure, the 
police system for the control of Negroes was reorganized to 
make it more effective, and slaves although unable to own 
property were further restricted in buying and selling. Those 
taken by masters beyond the limits of the State were on 
their return to be treated as free Negroes. But it was later 
provided on the occasion of the institution of proceedings 
for freedom by a slave who had been carried to the North- 
west Territory *° that ‘‘no slave shall be entitled to his or 
her freedom under the pretense that he or she has been, 
with or without the consent of his or her owner, in a country 
where slavery does not exist or in any of the States where 
slavery is prohibited.” 4 

After that the condition of the Negroes in Louisiana was 
decidedly pitiable, although in certain parts of the State, 
as observed by Bishop Polk,*? Timothy Flint,** and Fred- 
eric Law Olmsted ** at various times, there were some 
striking exceptions to this rule. About this time Captain 
Marryat made some interesting remarks concerning this 
situation. ‘In the Western States,” said he, ‘‘comprehend- 
ing Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, the Negroes are, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
latter States, in a worst condition than they were in the 
West India Islands. This may be easily imagined,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘when the character of the white people who 
inhabit the larger portion of these States is considered—a 
class of people, the majority of whom are without feelings 
of honor, reckless in their habits, intemperate, unprincipled, 
and lawless, many of them having fled from the Eastern 
States, as fraudulent bankrupts, swindlers or committers 
of other crimes, which have subjected them to the peni- 
tentiaries, miscreants, defying the climate, so that they can 

30 Dunn, “Indiana,” 234; and 1 Miss. (Walker), p. 36. 

31 See ‘‘The Revised Statutes of Louisiana,” 1852, pp. 524 et seq. 

82 Rhodes, “ History of the United States,’’ III, 331. 


33 Flint, ‘Recollections of the Last Ten Years,”’ 345. 
34 Olmsted, ‘The Cotton Kingdom,” IT, 213. 
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defy the laws. Still this representation of the character of 
the people, inhabiting these States, must from the chaotic 
state of society in America be received with many exceptions. 
In the city of New Orleans, for instance, and in Natchez 
and its vicinity, and also among the planters, there are 
many honorable exceptions. I have said the majority: for 
we must look to the mass—the exceptions do prove the 
rule. It is evident that slaves under such masters can have 
but little chance of good treatment, and stories are told of 
them at which humanity shudders.” * 

The free people of color, however, kept on amassing 
wealth and educating their children as ever in spite of op- 
position, for it is difficult to enforce laws against a race 
when you cannot find that race. Being well-to-do they 
could maintain their own institutions of learning, and had 
access to parochial schools. Some of them like their white 
neighbors, sent their sons to France and their daughters 
to the convents to continue their education beyond the first 
communion. The first free school ever opened for colored 
children in the United States was the ‘‘Ecole Des Orphelins 
Indigents,’”’ a School for Indigent Orphans opened in 1840. 
Mme. Couvent, a free woman of color, died, leaving a fund 
in trust for the establishment and maintenance of this in- 
stitution. It has been in continuous operation ever since. 
Later, it was aided by Aristide Mary, a well-to-do Creole 
of color, who left $5,000 for its support, and by Thomy 
Lafon, also a colored Creole, one of the noted benefactors of 
the city. Until now, the instruction is in both English and 
French, and many children, not orphans, are willing to pay 
a fee to obtain there the thorough education obtainable.** 

In 1859 John F. Cook, afterwards of Washington, D. C., 
went to New Orleans from St. Louis, Missouri, and organ- 
ized a school for free children of color. This was just at the 
time when discontent among Southern States was rife, when 
there was much war-talk, and secession was imminent. Mr. 
Cook had violated two laws, he was an immigrant, and he 

35 Captain Marryat, Diary in America, 67-68. 


36 Desdunes, ‘‘ Nos Hommes et Notre Histoire,” 32. 
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opened a school for children of persons of color. He con- 
tinued as a successful instructor for one year, at the ex- 
piration of which he was forced to leave, being warned by 
one John Parsons, a barber, who had been told by his white 
friends that Mr. Cook was to be arrested and detained.*’ 

Mr. Trotter, in his ‘‘Music and Some Musical People,”’ 
gives unwittingly a picture of the free people of color of 
this epoch in fortune and education. He quotes the New 
Orleans Picayune in its testimony to their superior taste 
for and appreciation of the drama, particularly Shake- 
speare, and their sympathetic recognition of the excellence 
of classical music. Grace King aptly says ‘‘even the old 
slaves, the most enthusiastic of theatre-goers, felt them- 
selves authorized to laugh any modern theatrical pretension 
to scorn.” *® Trotter records a number of families whose 
musical talent has become world-wide. The Lambert family, 
one of whom was decorated by the King of Portugal, be- 
came a professor in Paris, and composer of the famous Si 
J’Etais Roi, L’Africaine, and La Somnambula.*® In this 
same field Basile Barrés also achieved unusual fame. 

Natives of New Orleans remember now how some years 
ago Edmond Dédé came from Paris, whence he had been 
sent in 1857 by an appreciative townspeople to complete 
his musical education. He became director of the orchestra 
of L’Alcazar in Bordeaux, and a great friend of Gounod. 
When he returned to New Orleans after an absence of forty- 
six years to play for his native city once more, he was old, but 
not worn, nor bent, the fire of youth still flashed in his eye, 
and leaped along the bow of his violin.*? One may mention a 
long list of famous musicians of color of the State, but our 
picture must be filled in rather with the broad sweep of the 
mass, not of the individual. 

Across the cloudless sky of this era of unexampled com- 

37 This fact is based on the statements of the persons concerned. 

88 Grace King, ‘‘ New Orleans,”’ 272. 

39 Trotter, “Music, and Some Musical People,” pp. 339-340. 


40 Tbid., pp. 340-341; Desdunes, “Nos Hommes et Notre Histoire,’ pp. 
117-118. 
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mercial, artistic and social sphere“! the war cloud crept 
with ominous grimness. It burst and drenched the State 
with blood. Louisiana made ready to stand with the South. 
On the 23d of November, 1861, there had been a grand re- 
view of the Confederate troops stationed in New Orleans. 
An associated press despatch announced that the line was 
seven miles long. The feature of the review, however, was 
one regiment composed of fourteen hundred free colored 
men. The state militia was reorganized entirely for whites 
but Governor Moore ordered the men of color into the 
army. Another grand review followed the next spring. 
The New Orleans Picayune made the following comment. 
“We must also pay a deserved compliment to the com- 
panies of free colored men, all very well drilled and 
comfortably uniformed. Most of these companies, quite 
unaided by the administration, have supplied themselves 
with arms without regard to cost or trouble.” “ On the 
same day, one of these colored companies was presented 
with a flag, and every evidence of public approbation was 
manifested. 

These men of color in New Orleans were the only organ- 
ized body of Negro soldiery on the Confederate side during 
the Civil War. They were accepted as part of the State 
militia forming three regiments and two batteries of artil- 
lery. In the report of the Select Commission on the New 
Orleans Riots, Charles W. Gibbons testified that when the 
war broke out, the Confederacy called on all free people to 


41 The most definite picture, and the best possible of the state of the per- 
sons of color in Louisiana, is to be found in Parton’s ‘Butler in New Orleans.” 
History will never agree about Gen. Butler. He is alternately execrated by the 
South, sneered at by the North, written down by his contemporary officers, and 
canonized by the abolitionists. If he did nothing else worthy of record, at least 
he gave the splendid militia composed of the free men of color a chance to prove 
their loyalty to the union by entering the Civil War as fighters. 

We are indebted to him for the pictures he draws of the slave population 
of Louisiana; of the wealth and beauty of the free men and women of color. 
Their population was 18,647. ‘The best blood of the South flows in the veins 
of these free people of color,’’ he writes, “and a great deal of it, for the darkest 
of some of them were about the complexion of Daniel Webster.” Parton, 
“General Butler in New Orleans,”’ p. 517. 

4 New Orleans Picayune, Feb. 9, 1862. 
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do something for the seceding States, and if they did not 
a committee was appointed to look after them, to rob, kill, 
and despoil their property. Gibbons himself was advised 
by a policeman to enlist on the Confederate side or be lynched. 
This accounts for the seeming disloyalty of these free men 
of color.“ The first victories of the South made their 
leaders overconfident thereafter and the colored troops were 
dismissed. 

When Unionists finally got control of New Orleans 
they found it a city of problems. Wherever there was a 
Union fort, slaves, the famous “‘contrabands of war,’’ made 
their appearance, and in a few months General Butler, then 
in command, found himself face to face with one of the most 
serious situations ever known in the history of a State. 
Obviously, the only thing to do was to free all of the slaves, 
but with Gen. Hunter’s experience in South Carolina to warn 
him, and with Lincoln’s caution, Butler was forced to fight 
the problem alone. He did the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances with this mass of black and helpless humanity. 
The whipping posts were abolished; the star cars—early 
Jim Crow street cars—were done away with. Those slaves 
who had been treated with extreme cruelty by their masters 
were emancipated, and by enforcing the laws of England 
and France, which provided that no citizen of either country 
should own slaves, many more were freed. But the prob- 
lem increased, the camps filled with runaway slaves, the 
feeling grew more intense, and the situation more desperate 
every day. Gen. Butler asked repeatedly for aid and re- 
enforcement from the North. Vicksburg was growing 
stronger, Port Hudson above the city became a menace with 
its increasing Confederate batteries, and Mobile and a dozen 
camps near the city made the condition alarming. No help 
coming from the North, General Butler turned to the free men 
of color in the city for aid, and as usual, they responded 
gallantly to his appeal. 

The free people of color in Louisiana then furnished the 
first colored contingent of the Federal Army, just as they 

48 Report of the Select Committee on the New Orleans Riots, p. 126. 
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had furnished the first colored contingent of the Confeder- 
ate Army.“ The army records likewise show that Louisi- 
ana furnished more colored troops for the war than any 
other State. By the 27th of September, 1862, a full regi- 
ment of free men of color entered the service of the govern- 
ment, many of them being taken over from the State militia. 
It was in the beginning called the First Regiment of the 
Louisiana Native Guards. In June, 1863, its designation 
was changed to the First Regiment Corps D’Afrique, and 
later to the 73d Regiment U. 8. C. Infantry. In October, 
1862, another regiment was formed and the following month 
a regiment of heavy artillery was organized. About the same 
time a fourth regiment of men of color answered the call. 
Gen. Butler was succeeded in Louisiana by General Banks, 
who was so pleased with the appearance and drill of the col- 
ored regiments, that he issued an order for the organization 
of more in 1863, contemplating 18 regiments, comprising in- 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry. These were entirely officered 
by colored men, at first, but, as Col. Lewis tersely puts it, 
after the battle of Port Hudson,“ a “‘steeple-chase was made 


44 Ficklen, “Reconstruction in Louisiana,” 121. 

4 From Ex-Lieutenant Governor Antoine we have a statement as to how 
the troops were organized at Baton Rouge. Of the gallant officers of this first 
regiment, one man lives to tell of its glories. This was Col. James Lewis, who 
was in command for four months at Port Hudson. 

46 The battle of Port Hudson, like the battle of New Orleans, is almost too 
well known to be told of. It takes its place naturally in history with desperate 
fights, reminding one somewhat of the battles of Balaklava. It was early in the 
morning of May 27, 1863, that the engagement began. The colored men in 
line numbered 1,080. When the order for assault was given they charged the 
fort, which belched forth its flame and shot and shell. The slaughter was 
horrible, but the line never wavered. Into the mill of death the colored troops 
hurled themselves. The colors were shot through and almost severed from the 
staff; the color-sergeant, Anselmas Planciancois, was killed, and two corporals 
struggled for the honor of bearing the flag from his dying hands. One of them 
was killed. 

The bravest hero of the day was Capt. André Caillioux, whose name all 
Louisianians remember with a thrill of pride. He was a freeman of West In- 
dian extraction, and fond of boasting of his blackness. With superb heroism 
and splendid magnetism he led his men time and again into the very “jaws of 
death”’ in the assault, and fell at the front in one last heroic effort within fifty 
yards of the fort. 
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by the white men to take our places.” 47 These troops there- 
after acquitted themselves with great honor in this battle and 
also at that of Milliken’s Bend. 

The Emancipation Proclamation of January, 1863, was 
a most complicated matter in Louisiana, for the reason that 
out of the forty-eight parishes in the State, thirteen were 
under federal control, and consequently the slaves there 
were left in their original state. Many of the masters even 
in those parishes where the slaves were declared emancipated 
sent their most valuable slaves to Alabama and Texas, some 


“Still forward and charge for the guns,’’ said Caillioux, 
And his shattered sword-arm was the guidon they knew; 
But a fire rakes the flanks and a fire rakes the van, 

He is down with the ranks that go down as one man. 


A correspondent of the New York Times gave a most glowing account of 
the battle. ‘‘ During the time the troops rallied, they were ordered to make siz 
distinct charges, losing 37 killed, 155 wounded, and sixteen missing. . . . The 
deeds of heroism performed by these colored men were such as the proudest 
white men might emulate. . . . I could fill your columns with startling tales of 
their heroism. Although repulsed in an attempt which, situated as things were, 
was almost impossible, these regiments, though badly cut up, are still on hand, 
and burning with a passion ten times hotter from their fierce baptism of blood.” 
See Williams, ‘‘ History of the Negro Race,” IT, 321. 

The battle of Milliken’s Bend will always rank as one of the hardest 
fought engagements in the Civil War. It was an important point on the river, 
because it commanded Vicksburg, and in General Grant’s scheme to effect the 
reduction of that city, it was necessary to control this point. The engagement 
was on June 6, 1863, and continued from three in the morning until twelve 
noon. Never did men fight with greater courage against such odds at the point 
of the bayonet than did these colored troops. The appalling list of casualties 
shows how they stood the test. Of the officers in the colored forces, seven were 
killed, nine wounded, three missing. Of the enlisted men, 123 killed, 182 
wounded, 113 missing. In commenting on this battle, Schouler, in his history 
of the United States, speaks of the great bravery shown by the troops, and 
points out there was a sudden change of opinion in the South about enlisting 
colored troops on the side of the Confederacy. ‘Many of the clear-sighted 
leaders of this section proposed seriously to follow the Northern President’s 
example,—and arm Negro slaves as soldiers.” He adds: ‘That strange con- 
clusion, had it ever been reached, would perhaps have reunited North and South 
eventually in sentiment,—by demonstrating at length the whole fallacy upon 
which the social difference of sections had so long rested. For as a Confederate 
writer expressed it, ‘if the Negro was fit to be a soldier, he was not fit to be a 
slave.’”? Schouler, “History of U. S.,’’ Vol. VI, p. 407; and Williams, “ His- 
tory of the Negro Race,” II, 326-328. 

47 Colonel Lewis’s statement. 
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of them themselves fleeing with them. In parishes far re- 
moved from Union headquarters, news of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation did not reach the slaves until long after 
it had been issued. Even then, in many cases, the proclama- 
tion had to be read at the point of the sword, federal soldiers 
compelling the slave owners to tell their chattels the news.** 

From the time of the accession of General Banks to 
1876, the history of Louisiana becomes a turmoil of struggle, 
centering around the brother in black.*® It is no longer ro- 
mance; it is grim war, and the colored man is the struggle, 
not the cause of it. Political parties in 1862 were many 
and various. The Free State party was in favor of abol- 
ishing slavery, but wanted representation based altogether 
on the white population. This was opposed by the Union 
Democrat party, which repudiated secession, but wished 
slavery continued or rather revived, believing that emanci- 
pation was only a war measure, and that after cessation of 
hostilities, slavery could be reestablished. But the plans 
of both parties fell to the ground.®® The colored man be- 
came more and more of a political factor from day to day. 

Cognomens here too proved to be another difficulty. 
Louisiana had two classes of colored men, freedmen and 
free men, a delicate, but carefully guarded distinction, the 
latter distinctly aristocratic. In 1863, the free men of color 
held a meeting and appealed to Governor Shepley for per- 
mission to register and vote. In the address to him, they re- 
viewed their services to the United States from the time of 
General Jackson through the Civil War, and stated that 
they were then paying taxes on over $9,000,000. Several 
petitions of this sort failed to move General Banks,*! for he 
thought it unfeasible to draw the line between free men of 
color and the recently emancipated Negroes. 

The war of Reconstruction in Louisiana was fairly well 
launched in the Constitutional Convention of 1864. The 

48 Based on the statements of slaves. 

49 Rhodes, “History of the U. S.,” VII, 104 et seq.; Schouler, “History of 
U.S.,” VI, 245 et seq. 


50 Ficklen, ‘‘Reconstruction in Louisiana,” 47 et seq. 
51 Jbid., pp. 64, 65. 
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issue on which this body divided was what treatment should 
be accorded the freedmen. The two parties had much diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement.*? P. M. Tourne was sent 
to Washington to see President Lincoln. He had already 
suggested the ratification of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the education of the colored youth. In a let- 
ter congratulating the recently elected Governor Hahn on 
his election as the “first free-state governor of Louisi- 
ana’’ in 1864, Lincoln suggested suffrage for the more in- 
telligent Negroes, and those who had served the country 
in the capacity of soldiers. This letter of Lincoln’s, says 
Blaine, was the first proposition from any authentic source 
to endow the Negro with the right of suffrage.** In his last 
public utterance on April 11, 1865, Lincoln again touched 
the subject of suffrage in Louisiana, repeating that he held 
it better to extend to the more intelligent colored men the 
elective franchise, giving the recently emancipated a prize 
to work for in obtaining property and education. The 
Convention tried in vain to declare what constituted a Negro, 
giving it up in disgust. It did abolish slavery in general; 
granted suffrage to those whites who were loyal to the govern- 
ment; and to colored men according to educational and 
property qualifications. In 1865, the Thirteenth Amendment 
was ratified and the body adjourned. 

The culmination of the fight between the Democrat and 
the Radical was in the struggle over the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in July, 1866. An attempt was 
made to re-open the Constitutional Convention of 1864. 
The delegates, who favored the reopening of the convention, 
formed in the streets of New Orleans, and proceeded to march 
to the famous Mechanics Hall, the scene of almost every po- 

82 In the meanwhile, Confederates had set up a capital at Shreveport, and 
their governor recommended Negro conscripts in the Confederate army. His 
reasoning was acute and clear: He said, “The Negro must play an important 
part in the war. He caused the fight, and he must have his portion of the 
burden to bear.”” See Ficklen, “‘Reconstruction,’’ 63. 

53 Ficklen, ‘‘ Reconstruction,” 63. 

54 Blaine’s “Twenty Years of Congress,’’ II, 39, 40. 


55 Lincoln, Address of, April 11, 1865. 
56 39 Cong. House of Representatives, No. 16. 
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litical riot in the history of the city. The paraders became 
involved in a brawl with the white spectators; the police were 
called in; and the colored members of the convention and 
their white sympathizers fled to the hall where they attempted 
to barricade themselves. A general fight ensued, and over 
two hundred were killed.*” The effect of this riot was elec- 
trical, not only in Louisiana but in the North, where it was 
construed as a deliberate massacre, and an uprising against 
the United States Government by the unreconstructed 
Louisianians.**® 

Efforts were made to bring about changes satisfactory 
to all. In 1867, Sheridan, in charge of the department 
of Louisiana, dismissed the board of aldermen of New Or- 
leans, on the ground that they impeded the work of recon- 
struction and kept the government of the city in a disorgan- 
ized condition. He appointed a new board of aldermen, 
some of whom were men of color, and in the next month this 
council appointed four assistant recorders, three of whom 
were colored, and two colored city physicians. In this 
month, September, 1867, the first legal voting of the colored 
man under the United States Government was recorded, 
that being their voting for delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1868.°° 

57 Ficklen, ‘‘Reconstruction in Louisiana,” 146-179. 

58 Not all Southern sympathizers saw menace in granting the Negro po- 
litical privileges. Seeing it inevitable, General Beauregard wrote in 1867, “If 
the suffrage of the Negro is properly handled and directed, we shall defeat our 
adversaries with their own weapons. The Negro is Southern born. With edu- 
cation and property qualifications, he can be made to take an interest in the 
affairs of the South, and in its prosperity. He will side with the whites.” 
Letter of Gen. Beauregard. 

59 With the year 1868 one of the most picturesque and splendid figures in 
the history of the state springs fully into the light. Pinckney Benton Stewart 
Pinchback had already made himself known by his efforts to recruit soldiers 
for the Louisiana Native Guards; by his stringent demands for the rights of 
the colored man on all occasions. He was the dashing young Lochinvar of the 
political struggle. He had made his first move in 1867 by organizing the Fourth 
Ward Republican Club, and had been appointed Inspector of Customs by Col- 
lector of Port Kellogg. In the Constitution of 1868 he took his definite réle 
of a fighter to be feared, respected and followed—and for many a year after- 


wards, the history of Louisiana is written around his name. Simmons, ‘Men 
of Mark,” 672. 
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This body proved to be an assemblage of ardent fighters 
for the rights of the factions they represented. Pinckney 
Benton Stewart Pinchback proposed the adoption of the 
Civil Rights Bill, and the abolition of separate schools. 
In the convention were proposed the most stringent of all suf- 
frage laws which would practically disfranchise many whites. 
Mr. Pinchback voted against this. He saved the day for 
the Republican party by opposing Wickliffe and other 
demagogues who wished to use the vote of the colored man 
by promising a majority of the offices to Negroes. Pinchback 
maintained that offices should be awarded with reference 
not to race, but to education and general ability.®° In this 
he was fiercely opposed by many who were anxious for office, 
but not for the good of the State. 

Louisiana did not long delay in returning to the Union. 
On the same day on which she voted for the constitution 
which restored her to the Union, H. C. Warmoth was elected 
governor, and Oscar J. Dunn, a colored man, Lieutenant- 
Governor. Pinchback was then a State senator. When the 
State legislature met in New Orleans in 1868, more than half 
of the members were colored men. Dunn was President of 
the Senate, and the temporary chairman of the lower house 
was R. H. Isabelle, a colored man. The first act of the new 
legislature was to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment.® 

And then ensued another halcyon period for the colored 
man in Louisiana, a period about which the average his- 
torian has little but sneers. Government in Louisiana by 
the colored man was different from that in other Southern 
States. There the average man who was interested in poli- 
tics had wealth and generations of education and culture 
back of him. He was actuated by sincerest patriotism, and 

6° Accounts of this appeared in the Tribune, the best, and almost the only 
influential organ of the Republican party in the state, the editor of which was 
Dr. Roudanez, a well-to-do man of color. It was not a financial success, though 
a powerful factor in the political arena. Dr. Roudanez said that he spent over 
$35,000 on the paper in the effort to keep up an honest organ. It was sus- 
pended in April, 1868, but was revived later. 

61 Journal of the Convention, 124, 192, 205 et passim. 


62 Simmons, ‘‘ Men of Mark,” 678. 
3 Journal of the Senate, 1868, p. 21. 
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while the more ignorant of the recently emancipated were 
too evidently under the control of the unscrupulous carpet- 
bagger, there were not wanting more conservative men to 
restrain them. 

The period following the meeting of the State legisla- 
ture in 1868 was a stirring one. The Louisiana free people 
of color had a larger share in their government than that 
class had in any other Southern State. Among their repre- 
sentatives were Lieut.-Governor Oscar J. Dunn, State Treas- 
urer Antoine Dubuclet, State Superintendent of Education 
Wm. G. Brown, Division Superintendent of Education Gen. 
T. Morris Chester, a Pennsylvanian by birth, congressmen, 
William Nash, and J. Willis Menard, the first colored rep- 
resentative elected, although he was not seated. Col. 
Lewis became Sergeant of the Metropolitan Police, follow- 
ing his service as Collector of the Port. Upon the death of 
Dunn, C. C. Antoine, who had served his country as a cap- 
tain in the famous Seventh Louisiana, and then in the State 
Senate, succeeded him. Antoine was Lieutenant-Governor 
for eight years, first under Governor Kellogg, and then re- 
elected to serve under Governor Packard. 

But the most thrilling part of the whole period centers 
about the person of that redoubtable fighter, Pinchback. 
He was nominated for Governor, and to save his party ac- 
cepted a compromise on the Kellogg ticket. In 1872 he 
ran the great railroad race with Governor Warmoth, being 
Lieutenant-Governor and Acting Governor in the absence of 
the Governor from the State. His object was to reach the 
capital and sign two acts of the legislature, which involved 
the control of the State and possibly the national govern- 
ment. It was a desperate undertaking, and the story of 
the race, as told by Governor Pinchback himself, reads like 
a romance. By a clever trick and the courage to stay up 
and fight in the senate all night, he saved the senate to the 
Republicans and perpetuated their rule four years longer in 
Louisiana than it would have continued.® 


64 Pinchback’s own Statement. 
85 Based on the statements of the persons participating in these affairs. 
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By the impeachment of Governor Warmoth in December, 
1872, he became Acting Governor of the State until Jan., 
1873, when the term expired and the Kellogg government 
was inaugurated, with C. C. Antoine, Lieutenant-Governor. 
That period when Pinchback was Governor of Louisiana 
was the stormiest ever witnessed in any state in the Union; 
but he was equal to the emergency. Then followed his long 
three years’ fight for the seat in the United States Senate, 
with the defeat after the hard struggle. 

The campaign of 1874 was inaugurated. The White 
Camelias, a league formed of Southern white men, deter- 
mined to end the existing government, stood armed and 
ready. The Governor was garrisoned at the Custom-house, 
a huge citadel, and the fight was on between the White 
League and the Metropolitan Police. It was characteristic 
of this community that the fight should take place on Sun- 
day. The struggle lasted all day, September 14, 1874, 
and by evening the citizens were in command of the situa- 
tion. President Grant ordered troops to the place; the in- 
surgents were ordered to disperse in five days, and the 
Governor resumed his office. But it was the end of the 
government by the men of color and their allies in the State. 
President Hayes, in order to conciliate his constituents in 
the South, withdrew federal support, and the downfall was 
complete.® 

The history of the Reconstruction and the merits and 
demerits of the men who figured in that awful drama belong 
to the present generation. The unstable Reconstruction 
regime was overthrown in 1874 and the whites, eliminating 
the freedmen and free people of color from the govern- 
ment, established what they are pleased to call ‘home 
rule.’ The Negroes, who had served the State, how- 
ever, deserved well of their constituents. It should be said 
to the credit of these black men that upon an investigation 
of the Treasurer’s office which had for years been held by 
Antoine Dubuclet, a man of color, the committee of which 
Chief Justice Edward D. White of the United States Su- 

8 Rhodes, “History of the U. S.,” VII, 287. 
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preme Court was then chairman, made a report practically 
exonerating him. Although making some criticisms as to ir- 
regularities and minor illegalities, the committee had to re- 
port that ‘“‘the Treasurer certainly by a comparison deserves 
commendation for having accounted for all moneys coming 
into his hands, being in this particular a remarkable excep- 
tion.”” A minority report signed by C. W. Keeting and T. 
T. Allain *’ thoroughly exonerated him. The expected im- 
peachment proceedings which were to follow this investiga- 
tion did not materialize.®* 


67 Mr. T. T. Allain is now living in Chicago. He has much to say in praise 
of the efficient, honest and courageous men of color who administered the affairs 
of Louisiana during this period. Mr. Allain himself was a State Senator. 

68 The report consisted of answers to the following questions: 

1. What was the condition of the accounts of the Treasurer connected with 
the verification of the entries of such accounts as well as ascertaining by such 
verification whether the receipts had been correctly entered and disbursed, and 
the cash properly and legally applied. 

2. What mode of settlement had been established by the Treasurer in re- 
ceiving revenue turned in by tax collectors. 

3. What discrimination, if any, had been exercised in the payment of 
warrants. 

The report in part was: 

“Beyond these matters your committee find the books of the Treasurer to 
have been kept in an orderly manner; the disbursements have been regularly 
entered, and the cash presently all accounted for up to the first of January, 
1877, to which period this report alone extends. These vouchers and orders are 
all on hand and the warrants for each payment are properly canceled. . . . 

“These figures do not of necessity import proof absolute and conclusive of 
any undue favoritism, although by circumstances and legitimate inference 
they point to that conclusion. Warrants being negotiable it has been impos- 
sible to ascertain who held those outstanding, and therefore impossible to fix 
a proper proportion of payment, but the fact that the multitude of payments 
made to the same person, while other warrant holders were forced to wait, and 
the intimacy existing between themselves or their employees and the Treasurer 
are, undeniably, circumstances which, unexplained, justify at least a suspicion 
that these parties have enjoyed facilities, preferences and privileges at the 
Treasury over the general public, to which they were not entitled. 

“Tt is true that these figures are explained by statements that the propor- 
tion paid the respective persons mentioned were only in proportion to the 
amount which the warrants held by them bore to the whole amount of outstand- 
ing warrants, but this explanation in itself merits notice and explanation, be- 
cause of the fact that the persons named were the holders of such a large 
amount of warrants imply some inducement on their part to invest in them, 
more especially as by avocation the majority of them were not brokers but 
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More about the people of color in Louisiana might be 
written. It is a theme too large to be treated save by a 
“master hand. It is interwoven with the poetry, the ro- 
mance, the glamour, the commercial prosperity, the financial 
ruin, the rise and fall of the State. It is hung about with 
garlands, like the garlands of the cemeteries on All Saints 
Day; it may be celebrated in song, or jeered at in charivaris. 
Some day, the proper historian will tell the story. There is 
no State in the Union, hardly any spot of like size on the 
globe, where the man of color has lived so intensely, made 
so much progress, been of such historical importance and 
yet about whom so comparatively little is known. His his- 
tory is like the Mardi Gras of the city of New Orleans, beau- 
tiful and mysterious and wonderful, but with a serious 
thought underlying it all. May it be better known to the 


world some day. 
ALICE DuUNBAR-NELSON. 


employees in the Custom-House. Some of them have testified that all the war- 
rants they held were paid. Another has refused to disclose for whom he col- 
lected. A third was a relative of a personal employee of the Treasurer. One 
has been shown to be a constant frequenter of his office, and must have been an 
intimate of the Treasurer’s from the fact that he appears to have been the 
payee of a check for $75,000 illegally drawn, as mentioned before. They point, 
at least, to the necessity of such legislation as may be adequate to prevent even 
possible suspicion of favoritism in the future. Under the provisions of the acts 
of the General Assembly, passed at the session of 1877, the danger of favorit- 
ism has been very much safeguarded and needs supplementing in only minor 
particulars. 

“The Treasurer certainly by comparison deserves commendation for having 
accounted for all moneys coming into his hands, being in this particular a re- 
markable exception. Epwarp D. Waits, James D. Hitt, Sam H. Bucx.”— 
Report of Joint Committee to Investigate the Treasurer’s Office, State of Lou- 
isiana, to the General Assembly, 1877, pp. 7-12, Majority Report. 


NOTES ON CONNECTICUT AS A SLAVE STATE 


On June 17 Mr. E. B. Bronson, the Winchester historian and 
president of the Winchester Historical Society, delivered before the 
woman’s club and the students of the Gilbert School an address on 
“Connecticut as a Slave State.”” The address in part was: 

“The caste system was in full being in church, business and 
social life. There was no more question about his right of keep- 
ing slaves than of his owning sheep. The minister—the leader 
and aristocrat of the day—invariably owned his slave or slaves. 
Even the heavenly-minded John Davenport and Edward Hop- 
kins were not adverse to the custom, and Rev. Ezra Stiles, one 
time president of Yale college and later a vigorous advocate of 
emancipation, sent a barrel of rum to Africa to be traded for a 
‘Blackamoor,’ because, he said, ‘It is a great privilege for the poor 
Negroes to be taken from the ignorant and wicked people of Guiana 
and be placed in a Christian land, where they can become good 
Christians and go to heaven when they die.’ Religious freedom 
was an inherent right of the mind, but slaveholding was a matter 
of the pocketbook, and an entirely different proposition in the 
Puritan eyes. The fact of the matter is, he kept them because it 
paid. 

“The high-water mark of slavery in Connecticut was reached 
in 1774, and thereafter steadily declined. To speak in the Billy 
Sunday vernacular, ‘Connecticut had hit the sawdust path.’ The 
number of slaves rapidly decreased from 6,562 in 1774 to only 2,759 
in 1790, and 10 years later, in 1800, there were only 951 slaves in 
the state. Still the good work went on, and in 1810 only 310 were 
left. In 1820 but 97, and in 1830, 200 years from the commence- 
ment of the evil system, there were only 25 slaves owned within 
Connecticut’s borders. In 1840 there were 17. In 1848 Con- 
necticut experienced a full change of heart and enacted a law for- 
ever doing away with this blot upon her fair escutcheon, and 
emancipated all slaves remaining in Connecticut. At this time 
there were but six slaves remaining in bondage within the state. 

“Throughout the whole history of this slavery thraldom in 
Connecticut, some curious laws were passed, showing that the 
Puritan was not fully satisfied with the situation. In 1702, there 
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was enacted a law which arose from the practice of turning loose a 
slave who had broken down, and was of little use, and abandoning 
him, thus forcing him to care for himself. This law obliged the 
last owner of the slave and his heirs, and administrators, to pay for 
the care of these wrecks of humanity. In 1711 it was further en- 
acted, that in case the former owner refused to give the care re- 
quired, the selectmen of the town where the owner resided, should 
care for the needy slave, and collect with costs from his owner. In 
1774 it was enacted that ‘no Indian, Negro, or mulatto slave, shall 
at any time hereafter be brought or imported into this state, by sea 
or by land, from any place or places whatsoever, to be disposed of, 
left or sold, within this state.’ 

“In 1784, a law was passed which provided that no Negro or 
mulatto child born after March 1, 1784, should be held in servitude 
beyond the age of 25 years. In 1797, a further enactment released 
all colored children from slavery, when they ‘had attained the age 
of 21 years.’ Connecticut gradually was ‘coming to her own’ 
again. Even the ministry received a change of heart, for in 1788, 
the general association of ministers of Connecticut declared the 
slave trade to be unjust, and that every justifiable measure ought 
to be taken to suppress it. In 1789, Connecticut shippers were 
prohibited from engaging in the slave trade anywhere. 

“One of the interesting points to note in this gradual meta- 
morphosis is that as the number of slaves gradually diminished, the 
number of free Negroes correspondingly increased, showing that 
but comparatively few left the state. The caste system was in full 
force everywhere. It was very evident in the church. For years 
the system of ‘dignifying the pews,’ as it was termed, was prac- 
ticed. That is, assigning seats to the different members of the 
parish by a committee appointed for that purpose. For a man 
must go to church whether he wished to or not, and pay his share 
of supporting the minister, by a tax laid upon him and collected 
by the town. Social standing secured the first choice of seats, 
wealth the second, and piety the last. In this assignment one or 
more pews were ‘set off’ away up in the top of the gallery for the 
slaves of the social leaders and ministers. At the First Congrega- 
tional church, Winsted, there were two pews thus ‘set off’ in the 
gallery, and they were so high up that they were called ‘Nigger 
heaven.’ 

“In 1837, a number of enthusiasts were invited to meet in Wol- 
cottville (now Torrington) to organize a county abolition society. 
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Upon looking for a place of meeting, they found that every church, 
public and private hall, was closed against them, and also heard 
public threats of violence if they persisted in attempting to hold a 
meeting, from the proslavery element of the town. A barn was 
offered them as a meeting place and promptly accepted. The barn 
was filled, floor, scaffold, haymow and stables, by these disciples of 
abolition. It was a very cold day in January, and much suffering 
resulted in spite of their warm zeal. Roger 8. Mills of New Hart- 
ford was appointed chairman, and Rev. R. M. Chipman of Har- 
winton secretary, and Daniel Coe of Winsted offered prayer. The 
following officers were appointed: President, Roger S. Mills; vice- 
presidents, Erastus Lyman of Goshen, Gen. Daniel Brinsmade of 
Washington, Gen. Uriel Tuttle of Torringford and Jonathan Coe 
of Winsted; secretary, Rev. R. M. Chipman of Harwinton, and 
treasurer, Dr. E. D. Hudson of Torringford. While being ad- 
dressed by an agent of the American society, and suffering from 
extreme cold, they were attacked by a mob of proslaveryites who 
had paraded the streets of Wolcottville and had elevated their 
courage with New England rum. They gathered around the barn 
which was near the Congregational church, yelling, blowing horns, 
thumping on tin pans and kettles, and ringing furiously the church 
bell, and finally, by brute force, broke up the meeting which took 
a hasty adjournment. 

‘“‘When the people were leaving Wolcottville the entire village 
seemed to be a bedlam. Dea Ebenezer Rood was set upon while in 
his sleigh, and some of the mob endeavored to overturn him and 
cause his horses to run away. But the blood of his Puritan an- 
cestors became rampant, and in defiance he shouted: ‘Rattle your 
pans; hoot and toot; ring your bells, ye pesky fools, if it does ye 
any good,’ and plying his whip to his now frantic horses he escaped 
the mob. 

“Torringford street arose in its anger and might, at this insult, 
opened her church doors, and the abolition convention held session 
there for two days. Although there was great opposition on the 
street at this new move, there was no other demonstration. 

“Inspired by Dea Rood’s defiance, the abolition spirit blazed 
high, and monthly meetings were held in barns, sheds, and groves, 
throughout the county. These enthusiasts were called all sorts of 
opprobrious names such as, ‘Nigger friends, and disturbers of 
Israel,’ and some were excommunicated from the churches. These 
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were indeed stirring days; Connecticut had received a change of 
heart, and in her ecstasy had forgotten her own sins. 

“Even our own village did not escape unscathed. A pastor 
of the First Congregational church who had strong antislavery 
principles, dared to preach an abolition sermon one Sunday from 
his pulpit, and the next morning the village was flooded with a 
‘Broadside’ demanding the people to rise, and teach this disturber 
a lesson, and not allow such sins to be perpetrated in their midst. 
A copy of this sheet was even nailed upon his own doorway, and 
is now deposited in our historical society, and is worthy of your 
perusal. 

“‘Even the historic cannon now reposing in our historical rooms 
was used to break up ‘pestilent abolition meetings’ in our own 
midst. Thus I have endeavored to give you some idea of an 
interesting phase in the history of our Commonwealth, that may 
not be familiar to all, and which I would term as a Connecticut 
mistake.’”’—The Springfield Republican, June 18, 1916. 





DOCUMENTS 
LETTERS OF ANTHONY BENEZET 


Benezet published his letters at his own expense and distributed 
them with the accompanying circular letter below. 

“Copy of the substance of a letter written to several persons of 
note, both in Europe and America, on sending them some of the 
negroe pamphlets, viz. account of Africa, &c. particularly to the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, dated about the year 1758, and since. 


“With the best respects I am capable of, and from, I trust, no 
other motive but that of love to mankind; and from a persuasion of 
thy sincere desires for the suppression of evil and the promotion of 
that righteousness which alone exalteth a nation, I make bold affec- 
tionately to salute thee, and to request a little of thy attention to a 
subject which has long been a matter of deep concern to many, vast 
many, well disposed people of all denominations in these parts, 
viz. that of the negroe trade, the purchase and bringing the poor 
negroes from their native land, and subjecting them to a state of 
perpetual bondage, the most cruel and oppressive, in which the 
English nation is so deeply engaged, and which with additional 
sorrow we observe to be greatly increasing in their northern col- 
onies, and likely still more to increase by the acquisition the Eng- 
lish have lately made of the factories on the river Senegal. I 
herewith send thee some small treatises lately published here on 
that subject, wherein are truely set forth the great inhumanity and 
wickedness which this trade gives life to, whereby hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow creatures, equally with us the objects of 
Christ’s redeeming grace, and as free as we are by nature, are 
kept under the worst oppression, and many of them yearly brought 
to a miserable and untimely end. 

“‘T make bold earnestly to entreat, that thou wouldst be pleased 
seriously to read them, when I doubt not thou wilt perceive it to be 
a matter which calls for the most deep consideration of all who are 
concerned for the civil, as well as religious welfare of their country, 
and who are desirous to avert those judgments, which evils of such 
a dye must necessarily sooner or later bring upon every people 
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who are defiled therewith, and will, I trust, plead my excuse for 
the freedom I take in thus addressing myself to thee. How an 
evil of so deep a dye, has so long, not only passed unnoticed, but 
has even had the countenance of the government, and been sup- 
ported by law, is surprising; it must be because many worthy men 
in power, both of the laity and clergy, have been unacquainted with 
the horrible wickedness with which the trade is carried on, the 
corrupt motives which give life to it, and the groans, the number- 
less dying groans, which daily ascend to God, the common father 
of mankind, from the broken hearts of those our deeply oppressed 
fellow creatures.” ! 


“PHILADELPHIA, TENTH Month, 30th, 1772. 


“T herewith send thee a small tract (which I desire thou mayest 
keep) lately sent me by Granville Sharp; it is an appendix to his 
former treatise, and was published on account of the late negroe 
trial. He has wrote me a long intelligent letter, with relation to 
the situation of things in London on that head, which I shall be 
well pleased to have an opportunity to communicate to thee. It 
seems lord Mansfield, notwithstanding truth forced him to give 
such a judgment, was rather disposed to favour the cause of the 
master than that of the slave. He advised the master to apply to 
the parliament then sitting, which was done accordingly, but with- 
out success. He fears such an application will be renewed at the 
next session, and is preparing through his friends in parliament 
and the bishops, to endeavour to prevent its taking place, and calls 
for our help from this side the water. In this case as he desires 
a speedy answer, I stand in need of the advice of my friends what 
answer to make him. I have already let one opportunity pass; 
there will be soon another to Liverpool. I have also to communi- 
cate an interesting letter from Benjamin Franklin on the same 
subject.” 

“PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Montu, 30th, 1772. 
“Dear Samuel, 

“T received both thy letters, inclosing the petition, and have 
been concerned that I have not sooner acquainted thee with what 
had been resulted thereon; but the care of a large school, engage- 
ment upon engagement, I think four or five evenings last week, on 


1 All of these letters are taken from Roberts Vaux’s ‘Memoirs of the Life 
of Anthony Benezet,” pp. 25-62. 
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committees, &c., and the books which I received from England, 
which I intended to send thee not being all returned, occasioned the 
delay. The vessel from Virginia being near its departure when the 
petitions came to hand, had but just time to confer with James 
Pemberton, on the expediency of forwarding them, when we con- 
cluded best to take more time and wait for a future opportunity 
which he thought would offer. I herewith send thee such of the 
pieces relating to slavery, &c. of the negroes, which I have been 
able to get back; people are shamefully careless in not returning 
borrowed books. That wanting, wrote by a West Indian, I will 
send hereafter. I have received since I saw thee, a letter from the 
chief justice of South Carolina, which will I believe afford thee 
much satisfaction.” 


“PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH Month, 14th, 1773. 
“‘ Beloved Friend, 

“The passage we were seeking for is Psalms 68, 31, ‘Princes 
shall come out of Egypt, Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God,’ under which name all that part of Africa inhabited by 
negroes may be comprehended, and that these are the people here 
intended is clear from Jer. 13, 23, ‘can the Ethionian change his 
skin?’ 

“Since my return I have received letters from Thomas Nichol- 
son in North Carolina, Edward Stabler in Virginia, and James 
Berry in Maryland, all leading members in their several yearly 
meetings (these I shall be glad to communicate to thee) expressive 
of their concern for forwarding the great and good work we are 
engaged in. Edward Stabler, clerk of the yearly meeting of Vir- 
ginia, expresses, that though they have not yet received the encour- 
agement they desire to their petition in England, yet it has not 
abated the zeal of some of their leading men against the traffic.” 


“PHILADELPHIA, FourtH Monta, 28th, 1773. 
“Doctor John Fothergill, 

“Thy kind letter of the twenty-eighth of Eight Month last, I 
received in due time, and gratefully acknowledge thy kind sym- 
pathy therein expressed. I am likeminded with thee, with respect 
to the danger and difficulty which would attend a sudden manumis- 
sion of those negroes now in the southern colonies, as well as to 
themselves, as to the whites; wherefore except in particular cases 
the obtaining their freedom, and indeed the freedom of many even 
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amongst us, is by no means the present object of my concern. But 
the best endeavors in our power to draw the notice of the govern- 
ments, upon the grievous iniquity and great danger attendant on 
a further prosecution of the slave trade, is what every truly sym- 
pathising mind cannot but earnestly desire, and under divine direc- 
tion promote to the utmost of their power. If this could be ob- 
tained, I trust the sufferings of those already amongst us, by the 
interposition of the government, and even from selfish ends in their 
masters, would be mitigated, and in time Providence would grad- 
ually work for the release of those, whose age and situation would 
fit them for freedom. The settlements now in prospect to be made 
in that large extent of country, from the west side of the Alle- 
gany mountains to the Mississippi, on a breadth of four or five 
hundred miles, would afford a suitable and beneficial means of 
settlement for many of them among the white people, which would 
in all probability be as profitable to the negroes as to the new 
settlers. But I do not desire to take up thy time especially with 
matters of so remote a nature, it being indeed with reluctance I 
take up any of it, which I would have avoided, was there any person 
to whom I could have addressed myself with the same expecta- 
tion, that what I have in view would be thereby answered. An ad- 
dress has been presented to our assembly, desiring it would use its 
utmost endeavours with the king and parliament, that an end may 
be put to the slave trade, by laying a duty of twenty pounds on all 
slaves imported. It was thought necessary that some friends with 
you should be acquainted with the further steps that had been, or 
were likely to be taken, so as to enable you to speak in support of 
the law, if necessary: to which end I herewith send thee a copy 
of the address, also a copy of what I now write to our agent, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, on that head, in order to make him acquainted 
with what passes here on this momentous concern. 

“T have also enclosed a number of copies of a pamphlet wrote 
at the time we presented the petition, in order to lay the weight of 
the matter briefly before the members of the assembly, and other 
active members of government in this and the neighbouring prov- 
inces. It was written by Benjamin Rush, a young physician of 
the Presbyterian communion, a person who I understand thou was 
acquainted with, when pursuing his studies three or four years 
past with you. I almost send a small collection of religious tracts, 
chiefly compiled for the use of inquiring people in our back coun- 
tries, where such books are much wanted. I endeavoured so to col- 
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lect them as to be plain, instructive and edifying, without touching 
upon that which might be of fruitless debate. 
“ANTHONY BENEZET.” 


“PHILADELPHIA, FourtH Monts, 1773. 
“Granville Sharp, 

‘I wrote thee at large, by a vessel for Ireland, about six weeks 
past, and also three weeks ago by the packet from New York, re- 
specting the steps taken, and likely to be pursued in the several 
more northern provinces, in relation to the slave trade. I am glad 
to understand from my friend Benjamin Franklin, that you have 
commenced an acquaintance, and that he expects in future, to 
concert with thee in the affair of slavery. I herewith send thee 
some pamphlets, and in a confidence of thy goodness of heart, which 
by looking to the intention, will construe the freedom I have taken 


in the best light, ss 
“T remain with love, 


‘“‘ANTHONY BENEZET.”’ 


‘““HANOVER, January 18, 1773. 
“Dear Sir: 

“T take this opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of Anthony 
Benezet’s book against the slave trade: I thank you for it. It is 
not a little surprising, that the professors of christianity, whose 
chief excellence consists in softening the human heart, in cherishing 
and improving its finer feelings, should encourage a practice so 
totally repugnant to the first impressions of right and wrong. 
What adds to the wonder is, that this abominable practice has been 
introduced in the most enlightened ages. Times, that seem to have 
pretensions to boast of high improvements in the arts and sciences, 
and refined morality, have brought into general use, and guarded 
by many laws, a species of violence and tyranny, which our more 
rude and barbarous, but more honest ancestors detested. Is it 
not amazing, that at a time, when the rights of humanity are de- 
fined and understood with precision, in a country, above all others, 
fond of liberty; that in such an age, and in such a country, we find 
men professing a religion the most humane, mild, gentle and gen- 
erous, adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity, as it is in- 
consistent with the bible, and destructive to liberty? How few in 
practice from conscientious motive! 

“Would any one believe that I am master of slaves, of my own 
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purchase! I am drawn along by the general inconvenience of 
living here without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. However 
capable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue, as to own 
the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want 
of conformity to them. 

“‘T believe a time will come when an opportunity will be offered 
to abolish this lamentable evil. Every thing we can do, is to im- 
prove it, if it happens in our day; if not, let us transmit to our 
descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, 
and an abhorrence for slavery. If we cannot reduce this wished 
for reformation to practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with 
lenity. It is the furthest advance we can make towards justice. 
It is a debt we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that it is 
at variance with that law, which warrants slavery. 

“IT know not where to stop. I could say many things on the 
subject; a serious view of which, gives a gloomy perspective in 
future times!”’ ? 


“PHILADELPHIA, TENTH Montu, 23d, 1774. 





“ Dear 

“T was pleased to hear from thee. I have not been unmindful 
of endeavoring to lay before all the delegates I have conversed with, 
the dreadful situation of the people in the most southern provinces, 
and the absolute necessity they are under of ceasing, at least from 
any farther import of negroes. With Patrick Henry I went further, 
he gave some attention when I mentioned from whence I appre- 
hended we must look for deliverance, even from God alone, but 
pursuing such methods as would be most agreeable to the nature of 
the Beneficent Father of the family of mankind, whose love and 
regard to his children, even such who were influenced by wrong dis- 
positions, remained unchangeable. That we could not conciliate 
the Divine regard, but by acting agreeably to the Divine attribute, 
which was love, and was to overcome by suffering. 

“That whatever wound might be given or received, between us 
and the mother country, if ever that which was right prevailed, 
we should mourn over. That as christianity knew of no enemies, 
we could not expect deliverance by the violent method proposed, 
without departing from the true foundation. To this with serious- 
ness he replied, that it was strange to him, to find some of the 
Quakers manifesting so different a disposition from that I had de- 


2 Written by Patrick Henry. 
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scribed. I reminded him that many of them had no other claim to 
our principles, but as they were children or grandchildren of those 
who professed those principles. I suppose his remark principally 
arose from the violent spirit which some under our profession are 
apt to show, more particularly in the congress, amongst whom I 
understand one of the deputies from your city, and one from ours, 
appear as principals for promoting such measures. I feel but little 
apprehension at the prospect of things, which to many is so alarm- 
ing. People are afraid of being disturbed in their enjoyments, in 
their ease, their confidence in the world, and the things of it. But 
I fear nothing more than giving way to a spirit whose hope and ex- 
pectation is from the unchristian, yea unnatural, and cruel meas- 
ures proposed by many, too many, who seemed to have worked 
themselves to such a pitch, that it looks as if they were athirst for 
blood! Its from God alone, by true faith in his promises, deliver- 
ance must arise; and if from the prevalence of other measures 
affliction and distress should be our lot, it will be our own fault if 
it does not work for our good. Oh! if @ sufficient concern pre- 
vailed to experience grace to gain the victory, to know all worldly 
inclinations and desires to be brought under the regulation of the 
humbling power of the gospel, many would feel so much of self in 
themselves, inducing to hope and seek for comfort from the world, 
from our ease and plenty, which is yet as a bar to obtaining an 
establishment in the pure, the humble, self denying path of truth. 
If we properly felt our wants, the gulf between us and true peace, 
if the combat between nature and grace were duly maintained, the 
dread of outward evils would have little weight with us, however 
we fall by outward commotion, even if the earth should be dis- 
solved, if in proper dispositions we cannot fall lower than in God’s 
arms. 

“ANTHONY BENEZET. 
“P. S. I should have been glad to have seen thyself and dear 
companion before you left us, but make it a rule to take no excep- 
tion where no slight is intended; indeed where it is, to bear it, and 
take the first opportunity to return kindness for the contrary, as 
most noble, and most conducive to peace.” 


‘PHILADELPHIA, THIRD Monta, 30th, 1774. 
“T was sorrowfully disappointed in not seeing thee in town 
I had just received a long letter from Granville Sharp, which I 
should have been glad of an opportunity of showing thee, and 
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taking thy advice upon a suitable answer, more particularly upon 
a matter he appears to have much at heart, viz. our procuring as 
many petitions as possible from persons of some weight in the several 
provinces, to the same purport as ours to the assembly, immedi- 
ately to the king alone. As I shall not send my letter before 
William Dillwyn goes, which may be some time first, perhaps I may 
still have an opportunity of consulting thee on this matter. In- 
closed I send the copy of an argument, &c. I found in Granville 
Sharp’s letter which strikes me boldly and deeply. I hope the idea 
will have a tendency to raise generous sentiments in some of thy 
brethren of the law, whose hearts are not yet quite scared with the 
love of the world, to appear in the noble cause of real liberty. I 
showed it to Dr. Rush, and inquiring whether we should publish it 
in the prints, he replied, ‘they would knock us on the head if we 
did.’ I believe it will in future be profitably made use of. Re- 
member me affectionately to James Kinsey, I should be glad to 
know his sentiments on the law reasoning of the argument. What 
a great thing it is to stand up for liberty, true liberty, from a mind 
truly delivered from all selfishness, in an unfeigned love to God 
and mankind. O the selfishness of the human heart, how much of 
it is apt still to cleave to us, even when our designs are upright.” 


“Dear Samuel, 

“T herewith send thee a dozen pamphlets. I shall be glad that 
these and more of the same may be handed to the members of your 
assembly, and such others in your province, with whom they may 
be likely to promote a representation being made to the king and 
parliament against the slave trade.” 


“Seventh day, 4 o’clock. 
“Dear Friend, 


“‘T should have been very glad to have got thee to peruse the 
notes (on slavery) I intend to make, as they will be large, and I 
wish if possible to put them into the hands of the members of every 
assembly on the continent, except South Carolina and Georgia, but 
do not desire thou shouldst be put out of the way on that occasion. 
I suppose it will be eight or ten, or more days before in the press. 
It might preserve me from inadvertently publishing something 
which might rather weaken the cause we have both at heart. How- 
ever, in this, and all other things, I desire to stand clear in the 
purity of my design, and leave the event, but watch against my 
national activity.” 
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From GOVERNOR LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW JERSEY 


“The piece on slave keeping is excellent, but the arguments 
against the lawfulness of war, have been answered a thousand times. 
May the father of lights lead us into all truths, and over all the 
commotions of this world, to his own glory, and the introduction 
of that kingdom of peace and righteousness, which will endure 
forever. Believe me to be your sincere friend.” 


From AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO LoRD Howe 


‘‘PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 2d, 1778. 

“T ought not to omit, my valued friend, the returning you my 
kindest thanks for your obliging present of books, which I shall 
peruse with intention, and for your sake keep them by me. It 
would be happy for the world at large, and for individuals, if the 
principles they maintain were rightly understood and cordially 
received; we should in that case have had no occasion to deplore 
the present miseries and troubles, which (as the certain effect of 
sin) naturally result from the ambition, dishonesty and other un- 
mortified passions of mankind. The world on the contrary would 
be something like a paradise regained; and universal benevolence 
and philanthropy, reside as they ought in the human heart. But 
though from long experience we may and must despair of the general 
diffusion of christian sentiments and practice, we have this com- 
fortable trust, in our own particular persons, that we have a peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away; and though 
the kingdoms of this world tumble into confusion, and are lost in 
the corrupted strivings of men, we have a kingdom prepared of 
God, incorruptible and that cannot fade away. There, though I 
see your face no more upon earth, I have hope of meeting with you 
again; both of us divested of all that can clog or injure our spirits, 
and both participating that fulness of joy which flows from God’s 
right hand for evermore. To his tender protection I commend you, 
and remain with sincere esteem your affectionate friend.” 


From JoHN WESLEY 


“Mr. Oglethorp you know went so far as to begin settling a 
colony without negroes, but at length the voice of those villains 
prevailed who sell their country and their God for gold, who laugh at 
human nature and compassion, and defy all religion but that of 
getting money. It is certainly our duty to do all in our power to 
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check this growing evil, and something may be done by spreading 
those tracts which place it in a true light. But I fear it will not be 
stopped till all the kingdoms of this earth become the kingdoms of 
our God.” 


From NATHANIEL GILBERT, OF ANTIGUA 


“October 29, 1768. 

“T desire to embrace as my brethern all who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity. I cannot but think that all true christians agree 
in fundamentals. Your tracts concerning slavery are very just, 
and it is a matter I have often thought of, even before I became 
acquainted with the truth: your arguments are forcible against 
purchasing slaves, or being any way concerned in that trade.” 


‘PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH Month, 16th, 1781. 


“ My Friend Abbé Raynal, 

“From the idea which I conceived of the justice, and generosity 
of thy sentiments, I took the liberty of writing to thee about seven 
or eight months past under cover of my friend Benjamin Franklin, 
and likewise by J B , who we are afraid was lost on 
his passage. Having received no answer by several vessels, nor 
knowing whether my letters reached thee, or whether thine mis- 
carried, and a good opportunity offering by my friend Dr. Griffitts, 
I now seize it to send thee two copies of a small extract of origin 
and principles of my brethern the Quakers, whom I observe in such 
of thy writings as have come to our hands, thou didst not think 
unworthy of thy attention. I have nothing to add to what I have 
already wrote thee, but I shall repeat my wish of saluting thee 
affectionately on the principles of reason and humanity, which 
constitutes that grand circle of love and charity, unconfined by our 
parentage or country, but which affectionately embraces the whole 
creation, earnestly desiring to the utmost of my abilities to pro- 
mote the happiness of all men, even of my enemies themselves, 
could I have any. I beseech God to give thee strength that thou 
mayest continue to hold up to mankind, thy brethren, principles 
tending to replenish their hearts with goodness, friendship and 
charity towards each other, that thus thou mayest, to the utmost 
of thy power, render men reasonable, useful, and consequently 
happy; and more especially that thou mayest combat that false 
principle of honour, or rather of intolerable pride and folly, which 
so strongly prevails in our nation, where the most indolent, and the 
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least useful, fancy themselves, and are reputed the most noble. Let 
us endeavour to make them sensible that men are noble, but in 
exact proportion with their being rational. The happiness which 
is to be found in virtue alone, is sought for by men through the 
titles acquired by their fathers for their activity in those wars 
which have desolated the world, or in the wealth accumulated by 
their ancestors; both means generally unjust and oppressive, and 
consequently rather sources of shame and humiliation. For as the 
Chinese philosopher well observes, ‘there is scarcely one rich man 
out of an hundred, who was not himself an oppressor, or the son of 
an oppressor.’ 

“‘Let us display to princes and rulers of nations, the example of 
Numa Pompilius, who, by a conduct opposite to that of Romulus, 
his predecessor, and most of his successors, rendered the Romans, 
during his long reign, so respectable and happy. Above all, my 
dear friend, let us represent to our compatriots the abominable 
iniquity of the Guinea trade. Let us put to the blush the pre- 
tended disciples of the benign Saviour of the World, for the en- 
couragement given to the unhappy Africans in invading the liberty 
of their own brethren. Let us rise, and rise with energy against 
the corruption introduced into the principles and manners of the 
masters and owners of slaves, by a conduct so contrary to humanity, 
reason, and religion. Let us be still more vehement in representing 
its baneful influence on the principles and manners of their wretched 
offspring, necessarily educated in idleness, pride, and all the vices 
to which human nature is liable. 

“How desirable is it that Lewis the Sixteenth, whose virtues, 
and good disposition have been so nobly praised, would set an ex- 
ample to the other potentates of Europe, by forbidding his subjects 
to be concerned in a traffic so evil in itself, and so corrupting in its 
consequences; and that he would also issue out ordinances in favour 
of the negroes, who are now slaves in his dominions. Alas! should 
christianity, that law of love and charity, work its proper effect on 
the hearts of its pretended disciples, we should see numbers of 
christians traverse Africa, and both the Indies, not to pollute them- 
selves with slavery and slaughter, nor to accumulate wealth, the 
supreme wish of the present nominal christians, but that divine 
love would impel them to visit remote regions in order to make the 
inhabitants acquainted with the corruption of the human heart, and 
invite them to seek for the influence of that grace proposed by the 
gospel, by which they may obtain salvation. I am under the neces- 
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sity of concluding hastily, requesting thou wouldst excuse faults, 
which time does not allow me to correct, and to write to me by 
various opportunities, the vessels bound to those parts often missing 
their destination. 
“T am affectionately thy friend, 
“ANTHONY BENEZET.” 

To this energetic and impassioned epistle, the abbé made the 

following answer. 


“‘BRUXELLES, DECEMBER 26, 1781. 
‘All your letters have miscarried; happily I received that of 
the sixteenth of July, 1781, with the pamphlets filled with light and 
sensibility, which accompany it. Never was any present more 
agreeable to me. My satisfaction was equal to the respect I have 
always had for the society of Quakers. May it please Heaven to 
cause all nations to adopt their principles; men would then be 
happy, and the globe not stained with blood. Let us join in our 
supplications to the supreme Being, that he may unite us in the 

bonds of a tender and unalterable charity. 
“Tam, &e. 
“RAYNAL.” 


To CHARLOTTE, Queen of Great Britain. 

“Impressed with a sense of religious duty, and encouraged by 
the opinion generally entertained of thy benevolent disposition to 
succour the distressed, I take the liberty, very respectfully, to offer 
to thy perusal some tracts which I believe faithfully describe the 
suffering condition of many hundred thousands of our fellow crea- 
tures of the African race, great numbers of whom, rent from every 
tender connexion in life, are annually taken from their native land, 
to endure, in the American islands and plantations, a most rigorous 
and cruel slavery, whereby many, very many of them, are brought 
to a melancholy and untimely end. When it is considered, that the 
inhabitants of Britain, who are themselves so eminently blessed in 
the enjoyment of religious and civil liberty, have long been, and 
yet are, very deeply concerned in this flagrant violation of the com- 
mon rights of mankind, and that even its national authority is ex- 
erted in support of the African slave trade, there is much reason 
to apprehend that this has been, and as long as the evil exists, will 
continue to be, an occasion of drawing down the Divine displeasure 
on the nation and its dependencies. May these considerations in- 
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duce thee to interpose thy kind endeavours on behalf of this greatly 
oppressed people, whose abject situation gives them an additional 
claim to the pity and assistance of the generous mind, inasmuch as 
they are altogether deprived of the means of soliciting effectual 
relief for themselves. That so thou may not only be a blessed 
instrument in the hand of Him ‘by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice,’ to avert the awful judgments by which the empire 
has already been so remarkably shaken, but that the blessings of 
thousands ready to perish may come upon thee, at a time when the 
superior advantages attendant on thy situation in this world, will 
no longer be of any avail to thy consolation and support. To the 
tracts on the subject to which I have thus ventured to crave thy 
particular attention, I have added some others, which at different 
times, I have believed it my duty to publish, and which I trust will 
afford thee some satisfaction; their design being for the furtherance 
of that universal peace, and good will amongst men, which the 
gospel was intended to introduce. I hope thou will kindly excuse 
the freedom used on this occasion, by an ancient man, whose mind 
for more than forty years past, has been much separated from the 
common course of the world, and long painfully exercised in the 
consideration of the miseries under which so large a part of man- 
kind equally with us the objects of redeeming love, are suffering 
the most unjust and grievous oppression, and who sincerely desires 
the temporal, and eternal felicity of the queen and her royal con- 


sort. 
“ ANTHONY BENEZET. 


“PHILADELPHIA, EigHTtH Montu, 25th, 1783.” 
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The Life and Times of Booker T. Washington. By B. F. Ritey, 
D.D., LL.D. Introduction by Epegar Y. Mutuins, D.D., 
LL.D., President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1916. Pp. 301. 

Booker T. Washington, Builder of a Civilization. By Emmett J. 
Scott and LyMAN BEECHER Stowe. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1916. Pp. 331. 


Since the death of Dr. Booker T. Washington, the press has 
been loud in singing his praises and writers have hurriedly pub- 
lished sketches of his career. These first biographies unfortunately 
have been inadequate to furnish the public a proper review of the 
record of the distinguished man. In these two volumes before us, 
however, this requirement has certainly been met. 

The first is a valuable work which must find its way into every 
up-to-date library in this country. It is an excellent estimate of 
the services of a distinguished Negro, written by a white man who 
is unselfishly laboring for the uplift of the black race. ‘Though 
of another race,” says Dr. Riley, “the present biographer is not 
affected by the consciousness that he is writing of a Negro.” 
Throughout this work the writer is true to this principle. He has 
endeavored to be absolutely frank in noting here and there the 
difficulties and handicaps by which white men of the South have 
endeavored to keep the Negro down. The aim of the author is so 
to direct attention to the needs of the Negro and so to show how 
this Negro demonstrated the capacity of the blacks that a larger 
number of white men may lend these struggling people a helping 
hand. 

Primarily interested in the bearing of the educator’s career on the 
conditions now obtaining in this country, the author has little to 
say about his private life, choosing rather to present him as a man 
of the world. Tracing his career, the author mentions his antece- 
dent, his poverty, his training at Hampton, his first ventures and 
the establishment of Tuskegee. He then treats with more detail 
Dr. Washington’s national prominence, widening influence, ability 
to organize, and increasing power. He carefully notes, too, the 
great educator’s chief characteristics, his sane and balanced views, 
his belief in the cooperation of the two races, and his power to 
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interpret one race to the other. It is mainly this portion of the 
book that makes this biography a work of incalculable value in the 
study of the Negro during the last quarter of the century. 

The other biography of Booker T. Washington is a somewhat 
more intensive study of his life than that of Dr. Riley. The 
authors are Mr. Washington’s confidential associate and a trained 
and experienced writer, sympathetically interested in the Negro 
because of the career of his grandmother, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It contains a fitting fore- 
word by Major R. R. Moton, Dr. Washington’s successor, and a 
forceful preface by Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. The book is 
well written and well illustrated. 

These authors were chosen by Mr. Washington himself with the 
hope that they would produce ‘“‘a record of his struggles and 
achievements at once accurate and reliable.” Coming from per- 
sons so closely associated with the distinguished educator, the 
reader naturally expects some such treatment as the “Life and 
Letters of Booker T. Washington.’”’ A work of such scope, how- 
ever, the authors themselves maintain is yet to be written. Pass- 
ing over his childhood, early training and education, which they 
consider adequately narrated in ‘“‘Up From Slavery,” the authors 
have directed their attention toward making an estimate of the 
services of the educator during the last fifteen years of his life. 
Written with this purpose in view the work serves as a complement 
of Dr. Riley’s book which is more concerned with the earlier period. 

Each chapter is complete in itself, setting forth a distinct 
achievement or the manifestation of some special ability. Here 
we get an excellent account of the making of Tuskegee, the leader- 
ship of its founder, his attitude on the rights of the Negro, how he 
met race prejudice, the way in which he taught Negroes to co- 
operate, how he encouraged the Negro in business, what he did for 
the Negro farmer, his method of raising large sums of money, his 
skill in managing a large institution, and finally an appropriate 
estimate of the man. 


In Spite of Handicap. An Autobiography. By James D. Cor- 
ROTHERS. With an Introduction by Ray Srannarp BAKER. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1916. Pp. 238. 

This book is a study of Negro race prejudice, chiefly in the 
North. One can not read the life of this member of the Negro race 
without becoming much more vividly informed of the terrible 
power race prejudice plays in retarding the progress of undeniably 
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capable persons when they are known to have some Negro blood. 
It is a sadly true picture not only of the handicaps to Mr. Cor- 
rothers, but of practically all Negroes of talent who essay to come 
out of the caste to which barbaric prejudice assigns his group. For 
this reason we could substitute for this individual as subject of 
this story most of his race in the North. 

The student of history will be more interested in his descrip- 
tion of his boyhood home, a Negro settlement in Cass County, 
Michigan. This place was first an Under-Ground Railroad Station 
established in 1838 by some Southern Quakers whose conscience 
no longer allowed them to hold their black brethren in slavery. 
They brought their slaves into this far Northern region and soon 
protected other fugitive slaves from the South. It became such a 
place of security for these runaway slaves that in a few years they 
became sufficiently numerous to constitute a large settlement. In 
1847 a number of slave owners raided the place in an effort to cap- 
ture some of their Negroes. They had little success, however. 
Manumitted slaves, free persons of color, and fugitives continued 
to come and at the time of the outbreak of the Civil War the com- 
munity had been well established. Since the Civil War many of 
the descendants of these pioneers have risen in various walks of 
life and have left an impress on the world. The author of this 
volume is a representative of this class. 

The writer describes how that early in his career in this Cass 
County atmosphere he met with the awful handicap of race preju- 
dice which forced upon him the conviction as to the difficulty of a 
colored man to rise. In running from the conditions in the South 
his people did not find a paradise in the North. Just as the author 
began by fighting his way among the white boys who objected to 
him because of his manifestation of superior talent for one of his 
color so he has had to struggle throughout life. He has, however, 
become a writer of some note, contributing verse and stories to such 
leading publications as the Century Magazine, Harper’s, The Dial, 
The Crisis, The Southern Workman, The Boston Transcript, and 
The Chicago Tribune. 

The author makes no pretence of writing a scientific historical 
or sociological treatise. He relates such anecdotes of his own life 
as will throw light on the influence of race prejudice in impeding 
the progress of capable Negroes. His style is easy and clear, at 
times beautiful. The book is well worth the reading of any person 


seriously interested in our race problems. 
EK. L. McLean. 
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The Administration of President Hayes. By JoHN W. BurcEss. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916. Pp. 154. 


These lectures, the author says, give in bare outline a description 
of the administration of President Hayes. For various reasons 
his administration has not received extended treatment by the 
students of American History. Professor Burgess seeks to show 
that Hayes was one of the greatest executives in the history of our 
nation, and that wrongfully ‘‘the manner of his election has been 
used to depreciate his service.”’ He says: ‘‘As time goes on, how- 
ever, and as the partisan hatreds which are clustered around the 
election are lost from view, his work looms larger and ever larger.”’ 

At the present time when there is such uncertainty in the elec- 
tion of President and reference is made to that one of 1876, many 
are repeating the contention that a partisan vote of the Electoral 
Commission unconstitutionally made Hayes President. The author 
very clearly points out that no president was more entitled to his 
office on constitutional grounds than Rutherford B. Hayes. Con- 
trary to the assertion that eight Republican members of the Elec- 
toral Commission voted on partisan grounds, Professor Burgess 
says that it was they who stood squarely on the constitution and 
the seven Democratic members of that commission voted purely on 
party lines. The Democrats had neither “‘a leg nor a peg to stand 
upon in any one of the cases” of Oregon, Louisiana, Florida or 
South Carolina. The Electoral Commission in each case went back 
of the returns and accepted those certified by the officials of the 
State, who had been in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States duly qualified to make them. 

These lectures review the important problems of Hayes’s ad- 
ministration. Among these problems growing out of the Civil War 
was the increasing aggression of the legislative branch of the 
federal government. Beginning with the Reconstruction Period 
the government was more and more becoming a parliamentary one. 
Hayes was determined to reestablish it on its constitutional founda- 
tions. When he came into power the lower house was in control of 
the Democrats and it was they who were determined to usurp 
executive power. Riders were placed on appropriation bills and 
efforts were made to force the President to assent to laws which 
would eliminate the Federal Government from all interference 
with the affairs of the Southern States. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they forced an extra session of Congress when both branches 
were Democratic, Hayes stood firm and in a long fight curbed the 
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aggression of the legislative branch. Among other great achieve- 
ments of his administration the author points out the reform of the 
currency, improvements in civil service, and the adoption of a wise 
policy in the treatment of the Indians. 

The withdrawal of the troops from the defence of the Repub- 
lican governments in the South, President Hayes thought was 
necessary that strife might cease and that those best fitted to rule 
should take charge of their home affairs. The author considers 
this to be one of the greatest acts of statesmanship that any presi- 
dent ever performed. The old charge that this was a result of a 
deal between Southern Democrats who were peacefully to permit 
Hayes to become President in return for relieving them of military 
rule, he terms an invention of the politicians and radical friends of 
the Negro. He maintains that before Hayes ever became a candi- 
date for the presidency it was well known that he held such views 
favorable to the South. 

The reader should bear in mind here that this theory of Mr. 
Burgess is in keeping with his radical position that the Negro being 
inferior and unfit for citizenship he should have been left at the 
mercy of the white man who wanted to enslave him. Here as in all 
of Mr. Burgess’s Reconstruction discussions he sees only one side of 
the question. The white man should be supreme and the Negro 
should merely have freedom of body with no guarantee that even 
this would not be of doubtful tenure. Reconstruction studies will 
always be valueless as long as they are prosecuted by men of biased 


minds. 
OrvVILLE Ho.uuipay. 


American Patriots and Statesmen from Washington to Lincoln. 
By ALBerT BusHNELL Harr. P. F. Collier & Son, New York, 
1916. Five Volumes. 

The editor deserves great credit for bringing together so much 
original material reflecting the thought of the men who made the 
nation. Every phase of American life and politics has been con- 
sidered, giving both the scholar and the layman a ready reference 
and guide for a more intensive study of public opinion in this 
country than can be obtained from the ordinary treatises on history 
and government. The manner of selecting and arranging the ma- 
terials exhibits evidence of breadth of view on the part of the com- 
piler and places his long experience as a professor in the leading 
university of this country at the disposal of persons who have not 
labored in this field so long. 
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Here we have the thoughts of almost every distinguished man 
who materially influenced the history of this country from the time 
of the discovery of America to the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
writer has drawn on the works of all classes, statesmen, sages, men 
of affairs, State officials, congressmen, senators, presidents, judges; 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, educators, novelists, essayists and trav- 
ellers; poets and orators. Every section of the country, too, is rep- 
resented in this collection and a few foreigners who have mani- 
fested peculiar interest in Americans have also been included. 
Some of these important subjects treated in these documents are 
such questions as “‘ Expectations from the New World,” “The First 
Immigrants,” ‘Principles of Personal Liberty,” ‘‘Extension of 
Colonial Freedom,” ‘“‘The American Revolution,” “Independence 
of the United States,” ‘Liberty in a Federal Constitution,” “‘Na- 
tional Democracy,” “‘The Frontier,” ‘States Rights,” “Slavery,” 
“Nullification,” and “The Popularization of Government.’’ Im- 
portant treatises having a special bearing on the Negro have not 
been omitted. Among these are Hinton Rowan Helpers’ Appeal to 
the Non-slaveholding Whites, Benjamin Wade’s Defiance of Seces- 
sion, John Brown’s Last Speech of a Convicted Abolitionist, Wil- 
liam H. Seward’s Irrepressible Conflict, Abraham Lincoln’s A 
House Divided against itself cannot Stand, his Meaning of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, his Philosophy of Slavery, the Gettysburg 
Address, and the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The collection as a whole makes a valuable reference work for 
the modern teacher who is trying to explain the past in terms of 
present achievements. These materials are so arranged as to show 
that what we now call new problems in American life are issues of 
old, that the questions now arising as to how to manage the army 
and navy, how to deal with our colonies, how to maintain our posi- 
tion as a world power, and how to promote national preparedness, 
have all been discussed pro and con by leading statesmen in the 
past. Libraries in need of source material lying in this field would 
make no mistake in purchasing this valuable collection. 

A. H. CLemMMons. 








NOTES 


Harrison and Sons, London, have published an ‘“ Anthropo- 
logical Report on Sierra Leone,” by Northcote W. Thomas, in 
three parts. Part I covers the law and customs of the Tinne and 
other tribes. Part II consists of a ‘‘Tinne-English dictionary” and 
part III of a grammar and stories. 


This firm has also brought out “‘ Specimens of Languages from 
Sierra Leone’ by the same author. This work contains tabular 
vocabularies with short stories and notes on Tones, illustrated with 
the Staff Notation. 


Macmillan and Company have published the ‘My Yoruba 
Alphabet”’ by R. E. Bennett. 


“ M4liki Law” by F. H. Buxton has appeared with the imprint 
of Luzac and Company. This is a summary from French Trans- 
lations of the ‘ Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil’? by Captain Buxton of 
the Political Department of Nigeria. It was published by order of 
Sir F. D. Sugard, Governor-General of Nigeria. 


“Native Life in South Africa before and since the European 
War and the Boer Rebellion” by Sol. T. Plaatje has been pub- 
lished by P. 8. King. This work is especially valuable for students 
of Negro History in that they may obtain from it the other side 
of the race problem in that country. The author is an educated 
native who has served the government as an interpreter, and now 
edits for a native syndicate Tsala ea Batho (The People’s Friend). 
The purpose of the writer is to explain the grievances of the natives 
and especially that one resulting from the Land Act of 1913. 


Allen and Unwin have published the third volume of “ The 
History of South Africa from 1795 to 1872” by G. McCall Theal. 
The work is to be completed in five volumes. 


Among Putnam’s recent publications is F. W. Seward’s ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of a War Time Statesman and Diplomat,” being his 
father William H. Seward. 


The University of Chicago Press has published “Slavery in 
Germanic Society during the Middle Ages.” 
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C. R. Hall has published through the Princeton University 
Press his “Andrew Johnson: Military Governor of Tennessee.” 


Stokes has published J. A. B. Scherer’s Cotton as a World 
Power. 


Mr. Henry B. Rankin’s “Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln’’ has come from the press of the Putnams. This book is 
interesting and valuable in that it is written by a man who studied 
law under Lincoln and Herndon. 


The Chicago Historical Society has published a booklet entitled 
“The Convention that nominated Lincoln,” giving its outward and 
local aspects. 


In C. J. Heatwole’s History of Education in Virginia, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, passing mention is given the effort to enlighten 
the Negroes in that State. The writer is mainly concerned with 
the efforts for the uplift of the Negro since emancipation. He 
seemed to be ignorant of the many efforts at education put forth 
by the Negroes with the help of their friends even before the Civil 
War. 


E. S. Green’s History of the University of South Carolina has 
been published by the State Publishing Company at Columbia. 
In treating the period during which the Negroes were in control of 
that institution the author is adversely critical of the freedmen 
in general, but mentions some colored graduates and pays a tribute 
to the high character of Richard Theodore Greener, who served 
there as instructor. 


“The South To-day” by John M. Moore has been published by 
the Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada. 


The JouRNAL oF Necro History has received a copy of Charles 
E. Benton’s ‘“Troutbeck: A Dutchess County Homestead,” with 
an introduction by John Borroughs. Among the beautiful illustra- 
tions in this pamphlet is that of Webutuck River at Troutbeck 
during the performance of the ‘Hiawatha Pageant” at the fifth 
Amenia Field Day, August 15, 1914. 


A. A. Schomburg’s Bibliographical Checklist of American Negro 
Poetry has been published as one of a series of monographs edited 
by Charles F. Heartman of New York. It is a valuable work. 
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The Argosy Company, Georgetown, British Guiana, has recently 
published a work entitled Black Talk. This book consists of notes 
on Negro dialect compiled by C. G. Cruickshank. It is an interest- 
ing and informing volume. 
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